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FACING STERN ECONOMIC FACTS 


APPLYING THE BRAKES TO CREDIT AND CURRENCY EXPANSION 


USINESS and financial judgment 
must become more profoundly 
alert in order to ward off the 
serious consequences of persistent 
transgression of economic law, of dwelling 
in a “‘fool’s paradise’ and the constant 
weakening of our credit structure. The 
possibility of commercial depression and 
painful reaction must be reckoned with 
because of the increasingly acute inter- 
national financial and trade situation, the 
raid on our gold supply, speculative 
license and impairment of labor efficiency. 
Refuge cannot be sought by blind re- 
liance upon the Federal Reserve system 
which, instead of exerting control, con- 
tinues to be a most prolific source of in- 

flation. 

The trouble is psychological rather 
than due to the legacies of destructive 
warfare. Indeed, the war has created 
more problems than it has settled. ne 
mon intelligence and every healthy in- 
stinct decreed, with the cessation a 
hostilities, that traditional standards of 
living, of industrial activity, of economy 
in public and private matters as well a 
in financial and business practice, should 
be resumed as speedily as possible. There 
was every incentive, especially for the 
Governments and the peoples of the 


nations engaged 1 in the great war, to prac- 
tice thrift, to produce more than they 
consume, to renounce luxury and ease 
and to retrace their steps to fundamental 
requirements. 

Unfortunately, since the signing of the 
armistice, the whole world seems to pro- 
ceed, even more recklessly, in debauching 
its adieunce and in clinging to the absurd 
theory that there are no wounds to be 
healed by slow and arduous methods and 
that there is a royal road to convalescence 
by keeping printing presses going for the 
manufacture of debts and unredeemable 
currency. 

In the chancelleries of Europe the wise 
men have taken up the torch from “failing 
hands in Flanders Field” to ignite new 
international feuds and inflame racial 
jealousies. Precious time has _ been 
wasted in squabbles over spoils, bound- 
aries and ethnological niceties. About 
the only sustained activity in Europe is 
that of providing for still greater military 
and naval establishments. Meanwhile, 
little or no clear thought has been de- 
voted to repairing their badly im- 
poverished economic fortunes while new 
debts and paper currency are added to 
the overwhelming mountains of Govern- 
ment obligations and inflated treasuries. 
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As Americans we cannot hug the com- 
placent belief that we are either economic- 
ally or politically self-sufficient and self- 
determining. Recent developments in 
foreign exchanges with their concurrent 
shock to security, cotton, grain, provision 
and even textile markets, served as a 


somewhat belated awakening to the fact of 


our interdependence and that we cannot 
play a lone hand in the great world game 
of rehabilitation. As Mr. Vanderlip says 
in his article in this issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES, we need to be hit on the head 
with economic facts. 

Our obligation to make loans to Europe, 
not in money but in terms of food and 
raw material, is not dictated by charity 
but by self-preservation. The very fact 
that our country has not been ravaged by 
war, that our credit and currency expan- 
sion has not gone the same dangerous dis- 
tance as in Europe and that we are still 
upon a gold basis with inexhaustible re- 
sources of food and supplies depending 
only upon labor and production, renders 
our obligation the more imperative. 

The need for more enlightened regard 
for essentials becomes apparent when we 
realize that we have not only not put our 
best foot forward in the task of recon- 
struction and retracement but that we 
are still precipitately headed, in our domes- 
tic, business and credit relations, in the 
wrong direction. Labor has become more 
autocratic in demanding higher wages, 
fewer hours, greater ease and comforts. 

The corrective power which resides in 
the hands of our National Executive not 
only remains impotent but condones and 
is actually used to encourage such ex- 
cesses. The consequence is an alarming 
under-production. Although provided 
with 35 per cent. larger labor complement 
142 million tons less coal was produced 
last year than in 1918; there was less 
cotton, less wheat, less copper and less 
other basic materials, chiefly because of 
outrageous labor demands, strikes, shorter 
hours and greater inefficiency. Pig iron 
production was 24 per cent. less last year 
than in 1918 and 27 per cent. less produc- 
tion of steel ingots. 

On the other hand double and treble 
prices for imports of coffee, sugar, di- 
amonds, silks, hides and other luxuries 


brought from foreign countries have only 
resulted in increasing the quantity im- 
ported. Taking the available figures as 
a whole, despite an increase in circulating 
medium during the last six years from $35 
to $54.77 per capita, and doubling of our 
purchasing power, there is less physical 
volume of production than for any year 
since 1913. With union labor bent upon 
a career of anarchistic coercion and re- 
sisting every rational impulse; with our 
export demand threatened by prohibitive 
exchanges with the pound sterling de- 
clining as low as $3.18; with war-time 
dictatorship still in force against business 
enterprise; with no sign of retrenchment 
or abatement in extravagant buying, is 
there sound reason for looking ahead with 
unbridled optimism ? 


RS 


HOW INFLATION AND CREDIT 
IMPAIRMENT CONTINUES 


IKE Europe we must abandon the 

L gold standard if present price levels 
and currency and credit expansion 
continue. What reason is there for creat- 
ing more bank credit or circulating me- 
dium to carry on business now than was 
required during the height of war activity 
in 1918 and with Government expendi- 
tures reduced from $1,962,000,000 a 
month to $348,000,000 for January, 1920. 
When the Comptroller of Currency 
dwells proudly on another increase of 
$2,623,000,000 in the resources of Nation- 
al banks during the past year, not to 
mention the increases by State banks 
and trust companies, bringing banking 
power to nearly 48 billion as compared 
with 24 billion in Ig14, is it a matter of 
boasting or indication of so much in- 
creased wealth? Certainly not, when we 
note that the ratio of total reserves to net 
deposit and note liability in the Federal 
Reserve banks has decreased during the 
past twelve months from 52.2 to 42.7 per 
cent. on February 20, 1920, while the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York on 
the same date reported for the fifth time 
a deficit in legal minimum, going as low 
as 37.1 per cent. and only prevented from 
going still lower by heavy borrowing from 
other Reserve banks. There is scant 
comfort in dwelling on huge totals of 
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bank loans and deposits when we have al- 
ready lost nearly one-third of the gold 
gained during the war with January ex- 
ports amounting to $47,916,000; with 
total gold reserve in Federal Reserve 
banks going on February 20th, this year, 
to $1,969,000,000 as compared with 
$2,1 33,000,000 last November. 

It is time for a more masterful and in- 
telligent conduct of our banking and 
credit system; so far as it is influenced by 
the Federal Reserve Board when we see 
our gold reserve vanishing; with the per 
cent. of gold to other money and check- 
able deposits declining from 18 per cent. 
in 1913 to 11 per cent.; with the gold base 
becoming smaller and the volume of non- 
liquid loans becoming larger. It is not a 
matter of drastic deflation for the mere 
sake of deflation but to prevent inflation 
from going to still greater lengths. 
There 1s sound logic in the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s recommendation that the 
law be amended to enable Federal Re- 
serve banks, with approval of the Board, 
to establish a normal maximum rediscount 
limit for each member bank and any bor- 
rowing above that to be subject to 
ascending scale of rates. 

Instead of the advance of rediscount 
rates on commercial paper to 6 per cent. 
having any appreciable effect on curtail- 
ing credit expansion we find the reverse 
true. When the Federal Reserve Board 
first initiated its policy of advancing dis- 
count rates in November the total 
amount of bills rediscounted at the 
various Federal Reserve banks stood 
at $2,595,000,000 while the February 
20, 1920, report shows an increase to 
$2,8g0,000,000. While there was some 
reduction of war paper rediscounts the 
volume of such bills rediscounted has 
reapoesip since January toth from 

251,000,000 to $1,525,000,000. In 
i words, we find a further expan- 
sion of $300,000,000 in rediscounts 
and so much additional currency since 
the Federal Reserve Board started to 
put its retrenchment machinery in 
motion. At the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank we find that since 
November 21st gold reserves have 
fallen from $632,000,000 to $526,000,- 
000, the volume of bills redis- 


counted has increased from $877,000,000 
to $1,036,000,000 and notes in circulation 
increased from $758,000,000 to $817,000,- 
000, while for all the Federal Reserve 
banks the note circulation increased from 
$2,849,000,000 to $2,977,000,000. Dur- 
ing the past year Federal Reserve note 
circulation increased $400,000,000. 

The explanation is to be found not only 
in diversion of credits created during the 
war to speculation in securities and com- 
modities as well as tremendous creation 
of new enterprises and expansive building 
operations, but is more directly the con- 
sequence of the Treasury policy of keeping 
interest rates below open market rate, and 
more especially, also to the cutting down 
of gold reserve requirements of member 
banks to the low figure of 4.55 per cent. 
Banks have not hesitated to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for tremendous 
new creation of bank credit afforded by 
the Federal Reserve system, especially 
in view of the premium placed on redis- 
counting operations due to the low rate 
on Government obligations. They had no 
other alternative with soaring prices, ex- 
cessive costs and insistent demand for 
accommodation and with a large part of 
their resources tied up in Government 
obligations and Treasury notes. Blame 
attaches not to banking policies but to 
the Federal Reserve system which de- 
veloped great powers of expansion with- 
out power for contraction. 





The new Secretary of the Treasury, David F. Houston, 
taking over the duties of his office from Secretary 
Carter Glass, his predecessor 
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THE REMEDY 


a: remedy for our bloated credit 
'T and currency situation lies not in 

the radical advance of Federal Re- 
serve discount rates which may easily 
precipitate a too violent contraction of 
credit and legitimate business, besides 
depressing the price of Government 
bonds. It lies, first of all, in united action 
on the part of banks and trust companies 
carefully analyzing every loan, and dis- 
couraging borrowing that is designed for 
speculative or non-productive uses. In- 
debtedness at the Federal Reserve banks 
must be reduccd; business enterprises 
should be urged to operate within their 
own capital means. The time may not be 
far distant when banks would be facing a 
serious situation with loans tied up in 
speculative or investment loans. It is 
time to impress upon business and com- 
mercial interests that selfish practice for 
immediate profit is dangerous and that 
the “look ahead” is far more profitable 
to enduring and substantial prosperity. 
Nor is this the time for foolishly experi- 
menting with schemes to stabilize the dol- 
lar or with such legislative bills as intro- 
duced by Senator Owen as to limitation 
of interest rate. Equally foolhardy is it 
for men in responsible positions to convey 
alarmist views as to panics or money 
crises. 

There is a silver lining to the cloud both 
here and abroad. A note of conservatism 
has become visible in business commit- 
ments since the last violent break in ex- 
changes. Liquidation of stock market 
loans has been going on, especially in New 
York where loans and discounts of Clear- 
ing House banks have for the first time in 
many months declined below the five 
billion figure. Prices for food and certain 
commodities have shown a tendency to 
decline and savings deposits are on the 
increase. In fact, there is no reason why 
credit contraction should not respond to 
conservative banking and business polli- 
cies. The qualities of ambition, of energy 
and hopefulness may be stimulated anew 
both here and also in Europe with grow- 
ing perception of the need of increased 
production, decreased consumption, thrift 
and a better balancing of public and pri- 
vate budgets. We cannot and should not, 


as former Secretary of the Treasury so 
well says, make further huge loans or 
credits to Europe but we have the means 
to continue sending food and raw mate- 
rials abroad. 


TRUST COMPANY FRANCHISE 
TAX 


EPRESENTATIVES of a number of 
IRI New York trust companies recently 

appeared at a hearing before the 
Assembly Taxation Committee in Albany 
and presented arguments against the 
Brady bill which would change the 
method of taxing trust companies by 
eliminating Section 188 of the Tax Law 
whereby trust companies pay an annual 
franchise tax for the purpose of doing 
business, which tax is computed at the 
rate of one per cent. upon the capital and 
surplus, substituting therefor the present 
method as to taxation of State and 
National banks. A compromise proposal 
was submitted in effect that the tax 
under Section 188 should be continued 
payable to the State but that the State 
should return to the municipality where 
the trust company is located, the amount 
of the tax collected. 

The method of taxing State and Na- 
tional banks is indirect and results in the 
same tax, the difference being that the 
tax is theoretically assessed against the 
stockholders at the rate of one per cent. 
upon their undivided interest in the capi- 
tal and surplus which tax the banks and 
trust companies are obligated to collect 
and pay to the municipality where the 
bank is located. The tax collected under 
Section 188 is against the trust company 
and is payable to the State of New York. 

The net result of the proposed legisla- 
tion would be to increase their burden of 
Federal income and excess profits taxes. 
The Internal Revenue department of the 
Federal Government has unjustly ruled 
that taxes paid the State of New York 
upon capital and surplus of National 
banks are not deductible from income be- 
cause theoretically such taxes were paid 
by the stockholders to whom the banks 
paid a special dividend for the purpose of 
meeting the New York bank stock tax. 
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CONTACTS BETWEEN TRUST 
COMPANIES AND LAWYERS 


UTUAL confidence and the friend- 
liest of relations should prevail be- 

tween trust companies and mem- 
bers of the legal profession not only for 
business and ethical reasons but also as 
a matter of public policy. There is posi- 
tively no ground for a renewal of such 
antagonism as displayed recently by a 
group of lawyers and representatives of 
bonding companies in Ohio who urged 
the repeal of those sections of the Graham 
Bank Act, which became effective last 
July, authorizing trust companies in that 
State to accept and execute court trusts 
and to act as executor, administrator, as- 
signee, guardian, receiver or trustee, etc. 
Despite the splendid record made by the 
trust companies of Ohio such powers had 
been denied them under the old banking 
law of Ohio which went into operation in 
1908, but which were embodied in the 
Graham Act. 


The attempt to deprive trust companies 
in Ohio of such fiduciary powers was 
frankly intended to confine this business 
to lawyers, fee-hunting bond companies 
and the favorites of probate judges as 
well as all those who regard the estate of 
a dead man as legitimate prey. The argu- 
ments employed were practically the same 
as those used before legislatures of a 
number of other States where similar ef- 
forts have been made by certain members 
of the legal profession who claimed that 
trust companies were encroaching upon 
their field by writing wills and performing 
other professional service. Moreover, the 
statement was made in the Ohio hearing 
that trust companies are not required to 
furnish bonds whereas individual execu- 
tors, trustees, etc., are compelled to sup- 
ply a bond in each case equalling twice 
the amount of the estate. As a matter of 
fact the trust companies in Ohio not only 
deposit $100,000 with the State Treasurer 
to cover such liability but they may also 
be required to furnish the same bond as 
an individual in the discretion of probate 
judges. 


It would be more consistent with the 
standing of the American Bar Association 
to encourage an attitude of confidence 
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and co-operation from members of the 
legal profession toward trust companies 
and to discipline such members as attempt 
to foster antagonistic legislation as in 
Ohio and other States. The committee 
appointed at the last annual meeting of 
the American Bar Association to define 
“legal practice” is receiving the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the special com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Section, 
A. B.A. It will find that trust companies 
in general are desirous of actively working 
in harmony with attorneys in their re- 
spective communities. It is questionable 
if they will find a single instance where a 
representative trust company advertises 
that it will write wills free or that it will 
perform any legal services. On the con- 
trary their policy is to direct public atten- 
tion to the importance of having their 
wills written either by their personal attor- 
neys or by qualified members of the legal 
profession. 

Responsible members of the legal pro- 
fession must and do realize that trust 
companies are actually their best allies 
in creating and developing legal business. 
Professional ethics deter the lawyer from 
advertising. Trust companies, however, 
impress upon the public the urgency of 
will-writing, of securing the best available 
professional advice in_ preparing and 
carrying out the provisions of a will in 
administering an estate or in creation of 
trusts. Every such will probated, every 
trust created and every mortgage written 
on real estate or corporate obligation 
means more legal work. In drafting of 
testamentary documents or trust deeds 
the trust companies are ever ready to 
extend to attorneys the benefit of their 
knowledge and experience and to carry 
out administrative and trust as well as 


accounting requirements, leaving the 
legal business to the lawyers. By “getting 
together’’ with trust companies the 


lawyers will find hitherto uncultivated 
sources and incalculably larger volume 
of legal business. This was the dominant 
sentiment also expressed at the recent 
First Mid-Winter Conference of the Trust 
Companies of the United States, held on 
February 20th in New York City, at which 
the subject was discussed. 
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SHALL WE HAVE A CONSUMPTION 
TAX? 


EROIC efforts to hasten deflation 
through arbitrary advance of dis- 

count rates and liquidation of 
loans, strident appeals to exercise thrift, 
to “work and save,” to produce less pur- 
chasing media and more goods—all these 
well-intentioned panaceas must continue 
futtle untit the baneful influence of 
America’s utterly uneconomic scheme of 
taxing capital and business is removed 
by Congress. Only those who compre- 
hend the laws of economics and finance, 
who strive against overpowering odds to 
keep capital profitably and productively 
employ ed, can realize the extent to which 
the “excess profits tax’’ and the dis- 
criminatory income taxes contribute to 
the high cost of living, to economic and 
industrial dislocation as well as to social 
discontent. They know, as a result of 
the two years’ test, that the oppressive 
tax on wealth and industry has defeated 
its purpose, has boosted wages and 
prices, encouraged “‘profiteering” and 
transferred the burden where it is most 
destructive and unjust. 

Mr. Paul Warburg says aptly that “a 
country’s ability, without additional bor- 
rowing, to balance its regular budget, is 
the test of solvency” and that the charac- 
ter of this test will not only decide the 
measure of its future credit but also its 
ability to rehabilitate its commerce, trade 
and foreign exchanges. One of the first 
steps to arrest further inflation, is to re- 
vise our scheme of taxation so as to curb 
extravagance, not at the top as at present, 
which adds to prices and stultifies invest- 
ment power, but by levying taxes on 

‘spending. An effective consumption tax, 
which will place the lightest possible bur- 
den on the poor but place the largest tax 
on luxuries such as are now being pur- 
chased in unprecedented volume, will not 
only cut down prices and bring about 
sensible budgeting but also release in- 
vestment capital for more productive 
purposes. 

Sur-taxes have driven capital into tax- 
exempt securities of which $14,000,000,- 
000 are now outstanding. Private invest- 
ment capital is barred by our faulty in- 
come tax from seeking those channels of 


employment which must be kept free for 
constructive and sound economic develop- 
ment. Legitimate business and industry 
are not only denied their prerogatives be- 
cause of the indefensible ‘excess profits” 
tax which should be repealed as speedily 
as possible, but are gravely handicapped 
for capital because of the effect of sur- 
taxes in turning available supplies of in- 
vestment money to tax-exempt securities. 
Construction of housings, industrial and 
office buildings is held up for lack of mort- 
gage money for building loans. Individual 
lenders are still calling for maturing 
mortgages while savings banks and other 
institutions, exempted from income tax- 
ation, are refunding these maturing loans 
to the extent of their resources. In fact 
there is hardly a branch of industrial and 
constructive activity which is not ad- 
versely affected by this drying up of in- 
vestment capital and the logical relief is 
the repeal of ‘excess profits” taxes and 
the application of a consumption tax. 


LIABILITY OF TRUST COMPANY 


HE California superintendent of 
banks has withdrawn a ruling 

which, in effect, would have im- 
posed uncalled for liabilities upon trust 
companies in that State in acting as 
trustees under bond issues. This ruling 
would have nullified the provision in the 
standard trust indentures securing bond 
issues which places upon bondholders the 
obligation of indemnifying _ trustees 
against costs and expenses incurred in 
bringing proceedings in case of default. 
It would also have imposed upon trustees 
the duty of taking notice of all defaults 
of the bonding company. 

The action of the superintendent ot 
banks in recognizing the requirements 
protecting and defining the liabilities of 
trustees under bond issues, which are 
part of the standard trust forms adopted 
by trust companies of California gener- 
ally, as the result of a conference with 
trust company officials. As chairman of 
the Trust Company Section of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association, Mr. L. H. 
Roseberry presented a brief in which he 
supported the business and legal merits 
of the contention of trust companies, 
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NO FREAK “BLUE SKY” LAWS 
WANTED IN NEW YORK 


EW YORK State has always stood 
N for constructive leadership and as 


a model for other commonwealths 
in developing wise legislative formulas 
to govern banking and financial opera- 
tions. The revised State banking and 
trust company code, embracing private 
banking, has served as a basis for similar 
legislation in a number of other States 
since that date. The records show that 
New York provides the most efficient 
protection to the public not alone as re- 
gards banking funds but also in discourag- 
ing the creation and sale of spurious or 
“fake” securities. With resources of 
nearly $8,000,000,000 it has not been 
found necessary for the Superintendent 
of Banks to close a single State bank, 
trust company or private banking firm 
since early in 1915 when a small State 
bank was closed. 

If reliable statistics were available 
showing losses due to issue or circulation 
of fraudulent stocks or investments it 
would doubtless be disclosed that New 
York, although the center of vast stock 
and bond transactions, has suffered less 
in this respect than in most of the States 
where so-called ‘‘blue sky” laws are in 
operation. Despite the burden of proof 
in western States where such laws have 
been enacted that they actually protect 
instead of discourage fake promotions 
and sale of worthless securities, there is 
now an attempt to ingraft “blue sky” 
laws on the Empire State. It is unfor- 
tunate that a minority of the Commission 
appointed by the Governor to investigate 
and recommend legislation to check stock 
frauds has lent its ear to such fallacies. 
The report of the majority, however, 
offers a wise and effective alternative. 
It recommends in place of a system of 
licensing security dealers and requiring 
verified statistical detail with both civil 
and criminal liability, the granting of 
jurisdiction by the Banking Superinten- 
dent and the Attorney General over com- 
mercial and stock operations. 

With the appointment of one or more 
deputies, having the genuine co-operation 
of legitimate investment and private 
banking interests, the machinery would 


be provided to accomplish what’ the 
“blue sky” laws fail to do. The high 
code of morality which obtains in repre- 
sentative and responsible investment and 
security circles in New York, and es- 
pecially in the Wall street district, is a 
better safeguard than any kind of legis- 
lative straightjacket that may be de- 
vised. 


Ss 


GOLD STANDARD AND GOVERN- 
MENT FINANCE 


N an address before the Second Pan- 
American Financial Conference on 
January 22nd, Mr. Paul M. War- 
burg again shows that keen, incisive 
penetration into the refinements of in- 
ternational finance and banking which 
have always rendered his observations 
trustworthy. Referring to fiscal and cur- 
rency standards of the future he lays down 
the prime principle that the world ‘will not 
enjoy fairly stable standards of currency 
and credit until it returns to the ob- 
servance of approximately the same 
principles of banking and finance as pre- 
vailed before the war. International ex- 
change and currencies must again be 
fastened to a definite gold relation, fluc- 
tuating between the maxima and minima 
of gold parities. The first essential is for 
rigid National budgets, prevention of 
further issues of Government securities, 
arresting further expansion of circulation 
—in short, to produce less credit and 
money and produce more goods. 
Preservation of the gold standard has 
ceased to be an academic subject in the 
United States because of the declining 
reserves, decrease in gold production and 
the furious pace at which bank credit 
and Government loans have been pyr- 
amided upon the metallic standard ot 
value. Of course, the proposition is far 
more serious in England, France and 
other leading countries where nothing 
less than financial anarchy has prevailed, 
with utter abandonment of pre-war rela- 
tionship between paper circulation and 
deposit liability, reflected not alone in 
their depreciated currencies but also in 
collapse of their exchange levels. 
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LIBERTY BOND PRICES AND 
WAR DEBT 


N justice to the twenty-one million 
individual subscribers and the bank- 
ing and fiduciary institutions which 
hold its obligations at a loss the Federal 
Government is morally bound to employ 
the most effective means to restore and 
maintain the price of the various issues of 
Liberty bonds and Victory notes at par. 
It is a leading question, in this connection, 
whether the Treasury is pursuing a wise 
course in handling sinking fund operations 
and in the manner in which it is making 
market purchases of Liberty bonds. 
There are those who contend that the 
Treasury in making its purchases through 
brokers actually assist in depressing their 
market value. 

Treasury officials have recently re- 
jected suggestions that sinking fund 
operations should be carried on publicly 
instead of secretly as at present and that 
the Government advertise for tenders of 
the public issue at frequent intervals. 
The objection is made that such change 
of procedure would leave the market un- 
protected during intervening periods of 
such redemption; that publicity would 
introduce the psychology of selling rather 
than holding bonds and that it would 
tend to create bank expansion. On the 
other hand, it is maintained that the 
Treasury reserve 25 per cent. of its con- 
templated $1,000,000,000 annual pur- 
chase of Liberty bonds for emergency use 
and that publicity, such as effectively 
used in connection with operation of the 
sinking fund to redeem Civil War bonds, 
would create a psychology of “buying up’ 
and holding Liberty bonds. It is further- 
more maintained that brokers be elimin- 
ated and that the Government should 
deal directly with the public in the re- 
demption of the bonds, as it dealt with the 
public in selling bonds. It has always 
been the policy of this Government from 
the time of Alexander Hamilton of prompt 
extinction of public debt. If Liberty 
bonds should sell on a basis of 414 in- 
stead of 5 per cent. the railroads would 
be enabled to float their bonds at a rela- 
tively lower rate. The same is true of 
capital and credit demand of all corporate 
enterprises. 


PROVISIONS OF RAILROAD 
BILL 


[P iets of the compromise railroad 


bill by both houses of Congress, 

restoring carriers to private con- 
trol, will impose arduous new duties and 
complexities of detail upon trust com- 
panies as trustees under the bulk of out- 
standing railroad obligations as well as in 
other fiduciary and agency capacities. 
The railroad bill fairly bristles with 
possibilities for litigation as to valuation 
and confiscation of earnings over 6%. It 
provides a status quo as to ralleoad re- 
turn, rates, wages and regulations for a 
period of six months to September 1, 1920. 


After this date all such matters come 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with vastly in- 
creased powers of discretion as to rates 
subject to the provision that a 5!4 per 
cent. yield on valuation of railroad 
property be considered fair and reason- 
able for a period of at least two years 
after September 1, 1920, with no specific 
method as to determining value. Serious 
question of constitutionality is involved 
in the requirement that all earnings in 
excess of 6 per cent. be equally divided 
between roads earning such excess and 
a public contingent fund. 


It is estimated that the railroads will 
need six billion new capital during the 
next three years to meet transportation 
demands. It lies with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to exercise its broad 
discretionary powers to determine if rail- 
road credit will be sufficiently enhanced. 
Government operation has resulted in a 
deficit of $700,000,000. Earnings on rail- 
road investment have declined from 5.9 
per cent. in 1916 to 2.74 in 1919. Labor 
now receives 60 per cent. of the “‘railroad 
dollar” and absorbed 97 per cent. of rate 
increases under Federal standard return. 
The provision for a labor tribunal of nine 
members is not acceptable to the Brother- 
hoods and the Plumb advocates of na- 
tionalization may be expected to put every 
possible obstacle in the way of private 
operation. An important feature is that 
railroad securities cannot be issued except 
under authorization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM FOR 
INFLATION AND HIGH PRICES 


OUR INTERNATIONAL INTERDEPENDENCE AND OBLIGATIONS 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP 

(Epiror’s Nore: When Mr. Vanderlip, former oeiinn of the National City Bank of pint 
York, returned from Europe nine months ago be warned against the danger of social revolution and economic 
chaos in Europe. While observers, since then, have expressed varying viewpoints as to the progress of 
rebabilitation in Europe, the fact remains that Bolshevism bas become more firmly entrenched, at least in 
Russia; that but feeble and ineffectual attempts bave been made to repair economic and financial structures 
and that the situation among the Central European people bas steadily grown more serious. In the follow- 
ing article Mr. Vanderlip dwells upon the international aspects of the situation as it affects our own 
welfare and emphasizes the necessity of setting our own house in order thus arresting further inflation.) 


We are having an example of politics in 
banking, the results of which has been an 
unnecessary, undesirable and absolutely dan- 
gerous expansion of bank credits and a con- 
sequent increase of prices, to which may be 
traced the true cause of all social unrest and 
industrial disturbance. The belated increase 
in the Federal Reserve discount rate and the 
unscientific preference given to Government 
obligations has now proven inefficient in halt- 
ing further expansion. Each week has shown 
a decrease in the Federal Reserve banks’ ratio 
of reserve to deposits. The situation calls 
for more vigorous action if inflation is to be 
halted and the remedy lies in the hands of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Federal Reserve Act opened the door 
to an inflation of bank currency and credit. 
The operation of the Federal Reserve system 
has made it possible to double our bank credit. 
Under the banking and minimum reserve re- 
quirements it put a premium on the expansion 
of bank credits. Under the old National 
Banking Act the reserve requirement, on 
average for the whole country, provided a 
minimum lawful money reserve equal to about 
one-seventh of net deposits. That is, we 
could have a credit expansion turning into 
bank deposits that permitted bank deposits to 
rise to seven times the base of lawful money 
reserve. 

Under the Federal Reserve Act the mini- 
mum reserve requirement was reduced and 
later when all reserves were lodged in the 
Federal Reserve bank as deposits, only 35 per 
cent. of which need be in lawful money, we 
had a situation in which a given amount of 
lawful money in the Federal Reserve bank 
could form a reserve basis for deposits in 
member banks equal to thirty times the law- 
ful money held in the Federal Reserve banks. 
Practically, the banks had to hold a further 


amount of reserve in the name of “till money,” 
but combining the minimum reserve require- 
ments in the form of deposits with the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank with the added cash in the 
form of “till money” held by the member 
banks, we had a situation in which the mini- 
mum reserve in lawful money was not over 
half the requirement under the National bank- 
ing act. In other words, with the Federal 
Reserve Act we could double the amount of 
bank credits on a given base of lawful money 
reserve. 


Inflation and Social Injustice of Price 
Increases 


That is exactly what we have done, or 
nearly so. There was an expansion of bank 
credits from a period just prior to the war 
and ending with the Armistice of four billion 
dollars. From the Armistice to the present 
date we have expanded bank credits some 
four billions three hundred millions further. 
With the present amount of lawful money in 
the Federal Reserve banks it is possible to 
have a further expansion of three billions. 

The result of this inflation has been some- 
thing more than a doubling of prices. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Commodity prices 
makes present prices in excess of 230 per cent, 
of prices prevailing in 1914. This has led to 
great social injustice. It means that every 
one who, in 1914, held a contract for the pay- 
ment of money in the form of a savings bank 
account, an insurance policy, a bond on real 
estate mortgage or any other sort of money 
claim, has had the purchasing value of that 
claim reduced to 43 per cent. of its value in 
1914. The almost exclusive cause of this has 
been the increase in the buying power caused 
by the creation of banking credit without any 
corresponding increase in the supply of goods 
to be purchased. 
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Banking and Political Judgment Opposed 

There was provided in the Federal Keserve 
Act what was thought to be an efficient brake 
to be applied when expansion of credit out- 
ran increase of production and credit expan- 
sion became inflation. The brake was the 
Federal Reserve rate of discount. The bank- 
ing judgment on the Federal Reserve Board 
has been in favor of applying that brake since 
the Armistice. But there was in the Federal 
Reserve Board a combination of banking 
judgment and political judgment. 

The political members of the Board seemed 
to look only at the Treasury position. The 
Treasury was the largest current debtor in 
the country, having billions of short term 
obligations that had to be renewed. Treasury 
official desired an easy money market in which 
to renew these obligations. As a borrower 
wanting low interest rates, they were opposed 
to the banking judgment on the Board which 
desired to curb inflation. The Treasury in- 
fluence proved the more powerful and every 
time the banking judgment attempting to raise 
rates the restraining hand of political power 
held them down. Low rates for the Treas- 
ury mean low rates for everyone else. The 
result has been, that while inflation certainly 
should have stopped at the date of the Armis- 
tice, it has gone on more rapidly than during 
the war period. 

The political control in the Federal Reserve 
Board has finally given way in a grudging 
manner. The rate of rediscount for commer- 
cial paper has been advanced to 6 per cent., 
but the rate of rediscount for Treasury cer- 
tificates has been held at 434, while the rate 
for Government bond secured loans has also 
been kept below the commercial paper dis- 
count rate and placed at 5% per cent. Never- 
theless, inflation of bank credit and currency 
has continued and the situation, accentuated 
by the export of gold, renders it urgent that 
division between banking judgment and po- 
litical desire must no longer obtain in the 
policies of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Sound Economic and Banking Principles 

Must Prevail 

It is true that the management of member 
banks have in their own hands the power to 
prevent further expansion of bank loans. With 
the sharp competition that there is between 
commercial banks and in view of the fact that 
many commercial banks look at the credit 
situation from the restricted point of view of 
their own institutions, instead of seeing the 
broad effect upen prices of a general expan- 
sion of bank credits, makes it improbable that 
the remedy jor inflation will be found in the 
individual action of bank managers. The 
situation needs the strong controlling hand of 


the Federal Reserve Board, actuated solely by 
sound economic and banking principles. It 
will take courageous action by those members 
of the Board who comprehend those principles 
if the influence of the political members of 
the Board, actuated by the ulterior motives 
of Treasury finance, are to be successfully 
combated. The Board’s action ought to be in 
the light of a larger vision—a vision that con- 
templates the whole banking situation and the 
relation and effect of credit inflation upon 
prices. 


Our International Interdependence 


We need to be hit over the head with some 
economic facts, apparently before we wake up 
not only as to our domestic situation but also 
that there is necessarily great relationship be- 
tween our prosperity and the prosperity else- 
where in the world. This whole picture was 
plain nine months ago, but people said it was 
pessimistic and they liked to forget it and 
they did. But there have been some economic 
facts presented to us recently. We have seen 
the pound sterling drop to $3.15; we have 
seen the 24 cent mark go to a penny and the 
lires nearly five for a dollar. There has lately 
been some signs of an awakening to the fact 
that this debacle in exchanges is likely to in- 
terfere with our exports. 

A feature of our domestic situation has been 
the exporting of eight billions of goods last 
year. That flow of exports may be interfered 
with and the interference would be a shock 
to business. That is all true, but it is a very 
small part of the truth of our relations to the 
European situation. [I am not referring to 
what ought to be our great human relation to 
it, without any regard to our own well being. 
I dwell on just our own well being. If we 
were all on a little economic island we would 
know that our prosperity would lie in the 
greatest production of all of us. It would be 
very plain that if half of us, through some 
calamity, found that we could only produce 
enough for the barest necessities of life, then 
the average prosperity of our whole island 
would be very much cut down. Here in the 
United States we recognize our interdepen- 
dence and see that the greatest prosperity 
could only come by the production of all of 
us Americans, whether located in New Eng- 
land or Texas. But when it comes to foreign 
trade we seem to think differently. Some 
people seem to think that we can build suc- 
cess on industrial ruin elsewhere; that we can 
grow up and prosper because other people are 
not prosperous, are not producing. 

Now, it is just as true, if Europe falls in 
production to a point where she can scarcely 
support life, or she does not support all the 
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present life, that such a calamity will be 
economically felt here. If the brotherhood oj 
business really takes in the welfare of all 
people; if it is true that the best conditions 
for the highest production by all the people is 
what will lead to our best prosperity and it 
is true that a great blow at the productive 
capacity of a great part of the world must 
be a great blow to our own prosperity and 
welfare, then we should see our relation to 
this situation from just the business stand- 
point. 


Have Wasted Valuable Time 

But there ought to be something higher 
than that. There ought to be recognition of 
the claims of humanity. Just such people as 
we are starving to death; have had their busi- 
ness utterly disorganized; have no work and 
no means to work unless they have help. 

We have wasted a year. There was valu- 
able time wasted when months were taken to 
discuss the Treaty. If we could have had, 
shortly after the Armistice, a preliminary 
Treaty that would have permitted intercourse 
between nations, that would have permitted 
some effort to be made at resuming industrial 
operations and commercial _ relationships, 
which must go hand in hand, much of this 
wreck of commerce and industry could have 
been avoided. But there was practically no 
one connected with the Peace Treaty in Paris 
that saw this economic structure—saw what 
was perfectly certain to result if matters were 
left to go on by themselves. They discussed 
international feuds and jealousies, national 
boundaries, questions of ethnology, but they 
didn’t think of the economic side. I found 
just two men in Paris, connected with our 
commission, when I was there, that had 
grasped it all. They were Herbert Hoover 
and Col. House. 

We have devoted ourselves here for months 
to our own affairs and we have let events 
march on. We have permitted a feeling to 
grow up, quite-generally, that we could get on 
if Europe sunk and that we have enough to 
do to take care of ourselves without becom- 
ing embroiled in entangling foreign alliances. 
But it has become increasingly evident to us 
that it is not as simple as that. Germany can 
go into revolution and adopt a Bolshevik form 
of government; shake hands politically with 
Russia and say to the Allies: “We no longer 
recognize this indemnity you have laid on us; 
we are another people; what are you going 
to do about it?” If Germany did that there 
would be revolution all through Central 
Europe. It will not stop there; remember 
3olshevism is a communicable disease and it 
may spread. The social unrest we have here 
should make us all pause and think funda- 


mentally of whether we want to try any ex- 
periment in communism here. We can’t sit 
smugly by in these great times which have 
great changes in store. 

Danger of Starvation and Bolshevism 

Time is traveling fast and time is working 
against the ultimate favorable solution of the 
situation. The hungry nations in Europe, with 
still some months to go until the next har- 
vest and all of them facing exhaustion of food 
and fuel, make the kind of ground in which 
revolution is sowed. The attack is aimed at 
our whole order of property rights which are 
real God-given things. But now a part of 
the world is more than suspicious of this 
fundamental thing in our society, the right 
to own property and we have Russia attempt- 
ing a new experiment which commands a 
great deal of sympathy in this country—more 
than we suspect. 

Before we can determine what is needed to 
save this situation we must have in mind that 
the economic structure of Europe is built up 
to a point of population which will not permit 
life to go on unless there is foreign trade 
going on; unless they can manufacture and 
send out, so as to get credit to buy the food 
and raw material that must be brought in. 
It is a very obvious thing that Europe is in 
dire need of credit in the form of food and 
raw material. We are apt to say that “Eu- 
rope must save itself” and to advise European 
governments to increase their taxes and cut 
down their expenditures so as to balance their 
budgets; to say that until they do that they 
are without credit and headed for bankruptcy. 
It is true that Europe must go to work and 
cannot be saved by charity. But there is 
irony in the statement that Europe must go 
to work when Europe is hungry and cold 
and without material to work upon. Italy is 
spending three times her income. France will 
spend 11 billion francs this year more than 
her income. In the nine months of the fiscal 
year ending December 31st, England ran be- 
hind £669,000,000 and made that up by fresh 
borrowing. They do need to tax more and 
spend less, but it is a very difficult thing to do. 

Admitting this situation what are we going 
to do? Where is the handle to take hold of? 
We do not want our Government, I believe, 
to make further loans to those governments. 
Our Government has already loaned ten bil- 
lion dollars. I regard it as a menace to our 
future relations. The borrowers believe today 
that it ought not to be repaid. We are now 
discussing the deferring of interest payments, 
but are claiming that we should fund those 
interest payments so we will get compound 
interest during the time we are out of the 
regular payment of interest. 
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International Loan in Terms of Food and 
Raw Materials 


Certainly, we ought not to go on with fur- 
ther Government loans. I am certain that 
banks ought not to make great loans. Banks 
are great creditors, owing on demand and 
there are long time loans wanted in Europe. 
It is a matter for our investors but it may 
readily be said that our investors want no 
such investments; that they have shown they 
want no such investments, with recent issues 
of foreign securities. 

My conception of what is needed, and what 
might be done, is something along this line. 
I would not loan a penny to rehabilitate the 
treasuries of these countries. I would loan 
only food and raw material—only those things 
that are vitally needed in order that industry 
may be re-started. I believe it would be pos- 
sible for the various nations that have sur- 
pluses of food and raw material they could 
export, to join in an international loan. That 
should be made in terms, not of money, but 
of food and of these necessary raw materials. 
And it should be rationed to the borrowers 
in accordance with their needs. The scheme 
must be comprehensive, or it is unsafe and 
almost useless. If you leave any great areas 
of Europe unaided, unable to aid itself, hun- 
gry, cold and without the means of labor, 
you leave a danger spot in Europe that will 
spread disease. 

Delay is fatal. Conditions are much worse 
this spring than they were last year—so bad 
that if we could visualize Vienna, Warsaw, or 
Armenia, we could not rest under such a 
vision. Starvation is bound to increase in an 
appalling degree. Our Government has been 
asked to appropriate $150,000,000 for the im- 
mediate relief of that situation. But Congress 
is disposed to be economical and yet half of 
its members have bills to give bonuses to our 
soldiers which would call for at least a billion 
and a half of dollars, while the demand does 
not really come from the sodiers, but it looks 
like a good political move. It may sound 
plausible to say that if we refuse to give this 
bonus to our brave soldiers who went out to 
fight we should not give away $150,000,000 to 
the people they went to fight. It may sound 
good but it is wrong. 

I said I didn’t advocate loans by our Gov- 
ernment to those governments. That $150,- 
000,000 is not a loan—it is to prevent a great 
catastrophe. I would make that loan in terms 
of food and goods, rationed in proportion to 
the necessity of the borrower and it should be 
made secure by underlying every debt those 
countries have, every domestic debt, every 
inter-allied debt and every indemnity. 
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Our Boundless Opportunity for Leadership 


Our position is one of almost boundless 


ability. One of the great needs of Europe is 
coal. The Kingdom of Italy needs 11,000,000 
tons of coal this year, nearly 1,000,000 tons a 
month, to live. She has not a pound within 
her border, and to run her locomotives, to 
operate her factories, to meet the domestic 
uses, she needs nearly a million tons a month. 
There is one corporation in the United States 
that uses three times as much coal as the 
Kingdom of Italy needs—not has. That is 
just one illustration of our size, of our ability, 
and, too, our extravagance—extravagance that 
is personal, Governmental and corporational. 

We have been doing a lot of unnecessary 
things, and having a pretty good time doing 
them; enjoying the pleasures of inflation 
among other things. Thinking we were all 
getting rich when our money was getting 
poorer. And I believe it is a time to halt a 
little, to really put our minds on this world 
problem; to really understand its nature and 
its relation to us, and our relation to Europe, 
and our responsibilities and opportunity. An 
opportunity for generosity; an opportunity for 
helping—not just giving charity; that won't 
do, and ought not to do, but an opportunity 
for intelligent leadership in the world. 

How much we need intelligent leadership 
for ourselves. I think we have lacked it. I 
think the Government should be better inform- 
ing us and better leading us. The Govern- 
ment has put its veto on the few schemes 
that have been brought forward, believing 
honestly, I suppose, that the great thing was 
to get the Treaty passed. In any event, there 
has been no sympathetic co-operation or 
leadership from the Government, and with that 
rather unsympathetic atmosphere there has 
been no financial leadership either, and so we 
lack the handle to take hold of. 


Trust Company Obtains Tax Rehearing 


Title insurance and trust companies of 
Pennsylvania which do a banking business in 
conjunction with other departments can be 
taxed only by the Government on that part 
of their capital actually used in the banking 
department, under the act of October 22, 
1914, according to a recent opinion filed in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The appeal from excessive taxation was 
made by the Real Estate Title Insurance and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, which 
brought suit to recover taxes paid under pro- 
test. The decision rendered by Judge Buffing- 
ton reversed the lower court’s ruling in non- 
suiting the trust company’s claim. 
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SUCCESS OF FIRST MID-WINTER CONFERENCE OF TRUST 
COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES 





It has been frequently commented upon in 
these pages that trust companies have had too 
little opportunity to confer with each other 
and discuss practical, every-day matters of 
policy, method, internal management and gen- 
eral policies. It is, therefore, gratifying to be 
able to state that the First Mid-Winter Con- 
ference of the Trust Companies of the United 
States, held February 20th at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, preceding the Ninth 
Annual Banquet, was a distinct success. A 
motion was unanimously carried to continue 
such assemblies every year in addition to the 
annual meetings conducted by the Trust Com- 
pany Section, A. B. A. Detailed proceedings 
of the conference will be published in the 
March issue of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine. 

The first conference was productive of im- 
portant results and the discussions yielded 
much information of a valuable character. 
Mr. J. Arthur House, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee and president of the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company of Cleveland, 
presided at both the morning and afternoon 
sessions. The morning session was devoted 
chiefly to a review and frank discussion of 
the subjects and work entrusted to various 
standing and special committees. As chair- 
man of the Committee on Co-operation with 
the Bar, Mr. Wm. S. Miller, vice-president of 
the Northern Trust Company of Chicago, re- 
lated the progress made in effecting a better 
understanding between trust companies and 
the members of the legal profession as to 
“legal practice.” It was the prevailing senti- 
ment that efforts should be continued to estab- 
lish relations upon a mutual basis of service 
and helpfulness. 

Quite an extended debate was conducted in 
connection with the schedule of trust company 
charges which was submitted by a special 
committee at the last annual meeting of the 
Trust Company Section and commended to 
members for further study and trial. Par- 
ticular attention was devoted to acceptance 
and other fees governing agencies for trans- 
fer of corporate stocks, the question of charg- 
ing fees on principal or income in connection 
with trusts and estate management as well 
as the advisability of classifying fees accord- 
ing to location of agencies in larger or smaller 





cities. Greater uniformity in transfer depart- 
ment routine and charges was likewise urged. 
One of the most important movements in- 
augurated in trust company work was the 
proposal of the launching of a national edu- 
cational publicity campaign to familiarize the 
public with the merits of trust company ad- 
ministration, especially in fiduciary capacities. 
The plan, as explained by Chairman Francis 
H. Sisson of the Committee on Publicity, is 
to raise a fund of at least $100,000 to be 
contributed pro rata by trust companies of the 
United States on a basis of capital and to 
utilize selected mediums. 

Other matters discussed at the morning ses- 
sion included Federal and State legislation as 
well as co-operative legislation. A motion 
was passed to submit to the Executive Com- 
mittee for favorable action a proposed amen@- 
ment to the Federal Estate Tax to enable trus- 
tees and administrators to obtain speedy and 
inexpensive court adjudication of disputed 
claims for exemption or reduction in regard 
to taxable trust estates and where returns 
filed by trustees and administrators are not 
accepted but subject to arbitrary ruling by the 
Federal Revenue Collector. At present there 
is no provision for judicial review except 
through costly court proceeding. 

The afternoon session proved one of the 
most interesting and instructive in the history 
of trust company gatherings. The first sub- 
ject was that of the installation of employ- 
ment departments in trust companies, the dis- 
cussion being led by P. E. Hathaway, employ- 
ment manager of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago who described the successful 
system in operation in that company. Then 
followed a general and animated discussion 
on the subject of Community Foundations and 
Trusts, led by F. H. Goff, president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company and “father of the 
Community Trust or Foundation idea,” which 
has been adopted so far in 33 cities. Mr. 
Goff called upon various experts and others 
associated with him in conducting preliminary 
surveys for the Cleveland Foundation. Mr. 
Daniel S. Remsen, of the New York bar, 
presented his conception of a new form of 
co-operation in community trust work. 
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NINTH ANNUAL BANQUET 


OF THE 


Crust Companies of the United Ptates 


UN VNAEQUALONYANT ENON EAL ETL AAA 


HE Ninth Annual as, of the Trust 
Companies of the United States, held 

on the evening of February 20, 1920, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City, under 
the auspices of the Trust Company Section, 
American Bankers’ Association, maintained 
the distinction which has been accorded these 
occasions as bringing together the most repre- 
sentative gathering of trust company and 
banking officials, as well as financiers in this 
city. While the utterances of the speakers 
emphasized the serious problems of an eco- 
nomic and financial nature with which this 
country is now wrestling, the general spirit 
of those present was one of confident reliance 
that the United States will safely work its 
way back to normal relations without violent 
reactions. 

In the absence of President Lynn H. Din- 
kins, the post of toastmaster was assumed by 
former president, Mr. Uzal H. McCarter, 
president of the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J., who presided with that native 
tact which has made him so popular at trust 
company gatherings. He spoke also of the 
un-American tendencies of labor autocracy, 
the paternalistic formulas of the Federal ad- 
ministration and other live matters that met 
with responsive approbation from his hearers. 
The speakers were Mr. Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York and Patrick Francis Mur- 
phy. Upon motion of Toastmaster McCarter 
the assembled guests approved the sending of 
a telegram to Edmund D. Hulbert, vice-presi- 
dent of the Trust Company Section, voicing 
the hope of his speedy recovery from an 
operation which Mr. Hulbert has recently 
undergone. The banquet closed with all join- 
ing in singing “America.” 

Seats were reserved at the speakers’ table 
for the following: Guy E. Bowerman, 
general secretary American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion; Oliver C. Fuller, president First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank and First Wisconsin Trust 
Company of Milwaukee; Hon. F. H. Goff, 
president Cleveland Trust Company; A. H. 
Smith; Elbert H. Gary; Francis H. Sisson; 
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Toastmaster Uzal H. McCarter; Patrick 
Francis Murphy; J. Herbert Case, deputy 
governor Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York; Jacob H. Schiff, Alfred E. Marling, 
Hon. George |. Skinner Superintendent of 
Banks of New York State; Col. Fred E. 
Farnsworth and Thomas B. Paton, general 
counsel American Bankers’ Association. 

The Honorary Committee of Arrangements 
for the Ninth Annual Banquet consisted of 
the following: Arthur Adams, vice-president 
New England Trust Company, Boston, Mass.; 
Frank W. Blair, president Union Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.; Mortimer N. Buckner, 
president New York Trust Company, New 
York; Edmund D. Hulbert, president The 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; Albert A. Jackson, vice-president Girard 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Alvin W. 
Krech, president Equitable Trust Company, 
New York; Edwin S. Marston, president 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company, New York; 
John H. Mason, president Commercial Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edwin P. May- 
nard, president Brooklyn Trust Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Uzal H. McCarter, presi- 
dent Fidelity Trust Company, Newark, N. J.; 
Isaac H. Orr, vice-president St. Louis Union 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo.; John W. 
Platten, president United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, New York; Seward Prosser, 
president Bankers Trust Company, New 
York; Charles H. Sabin, president Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York; Philip Stockton, 
president Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, 
Mass.; Alexander S. Webb, president Lincoln 
Trust Company, New York. 

Attendance at the banquet was fully up to 
the best previous records with upward of 750 
seat reservations. As customary many of the 
larger trust companies and National banks of 
New York had tables for officers, directors 
and guests. The representation from trust 
companies in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis and 
other more distant Western and Southern 
cities was also exceptionally large. 
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A TRUST COMPANY PLATF 


| 


ORM OF CO-OPERATION FOR 


GREATER PUBLIC SERVICE 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 
Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


(From address delivered at Ninth Annual Banquet of the Trust Companies of the United States). 


As a natural reaction from the unprece- 
dented co-operation and co-ordination de- 
manded by the war and of the subordination 
of all selfish interest for the achievement ot 
victory, there has developed the world over, 
pronounced class consciousness and activity. 
We witness labor functioning as a class; we 
see the farmers functioning as a class, the 
shippers, manufacturers, and, in fact, practi- 
cally every major element of our body politic 
functioning as a class. Each is seeking to 
protect its class interest in some manner, 
through some kind of organization, political 
or economic in character, by propaganda, 
threat, and influence. 

In view of this far-reaching and rapidly 
growing movement, the thought naturally 
suggests itself that the trust companies of 
the United States also organize and co-ordi- 
nate their common interests—not, however, 
from merely selfish motives, but from the 
broad viewpoint of the economic welfare of 
the country, and, directly or indirectly, of all 
classes. In serving that larger interest will 
the trust companies best serve their own sel- 
fish interest. And, perhaps, thus they may 
help to awake the other factions and classes 
of our people to a realization of the funda- 
mental truth that unselfish service is the most 
profitable self-service. 

We have heard and read the multiplying 
platforms of labor, of internationalists, and 
of other organized classes, and I am tempted 
to propose a platform for the trust companies 
of America—a platform which will be built 
upon the basic principle that we believe the 
world war was fought to destroy autocracy 
for all time, and carried with it a larger 
significance than the mere dethroning of kings 
and the ending of reigns of royalty. It was 
a war to preserve democracy against autoc- 
racy in all its phases and places in our civili- 
zation. So today we should no more endure 
autocracy in Washington, for instance, than 
in Berlin; no more in labor councils than in 
capitalistic circles; no more among farmers 
than bankers. 
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Such a platform should advocate just re- 
turn, fair treatment, and proper voice in de- 
termining working and living conditions for 
labor. But it should also demand as much 
from labor and drive home to labor the fact 
that labor cannot expect these results unless 
it stimulates production and gives a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s wage; that labor can- 
not prosper at the expense of the majority of 
our people; that it cannot prosper unless it 
puts its shoulder to the wheel and helps every 
other class to prosper; that labor will defeat 
its own purpose and bring hardship upon 
itself and all other classes so long as it per- 
mits the country to suffer from under-produc- 
tion. 


Our Alarming Under-Production 


And the extent of our under-production 
may be indicated by a few facts relative to 
the output in basic materials during 1919. 
There were 130,000,000 tons less of bituminous 
coal mined last year than in 1918; there were 
12,000,000 tons less of anthracite coal pro- 
duced than in 1918; 9,000,000 tons less of steel 
ingots; more than 5,000,000 bales less of cot- 
ton than in 1914; 76,000,000 bushels less of 
wheat than in 1915; 140,000,000 bushels less 
of corn than in 1917; more than 900,000,000 
pounds less of copper than in 1918; more than 
$10,000,000 less of gold than in 1918, and more 
than $4,750,000 less of silver than in 1918. 


Labor Must Increase Production 

It is patent from the statistics as to our 
own under-production which I just cited, that 
American workers must drive harder than 
they are today. Increased wages, granted to 
meet the high cost of living, have, generally 
speaking, lessened instead of increased produc- 
tion, and consequently have defeated their 
purpose by increasing the cost of living. No 
man should be underpaid, but production 
should be maintained, and not decreased with 
increased wages. 

Strikes have been epidemic. From June, 
1919, to the first of this year there were 
brought before the United States Department 
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of Labor for settlement 260 strikes and 259 
labor disputes. During the week of February 
7 of this year there were 77 such cases pend- 
ing before the Department. Yet, the average 
union wage scales per hour in the general 
trades in 1919 were 17 per cent. higher than 
in 1918; 55 per cent. higher than in 1913, and 
72 per cent. higher than in 1907. Regular 
full-time weekly earnings in 1919 were 48 per 
cent. more than those of 1913, and 61 per 
cent. in excess of those of 1907. But regular 
hours of labor per week in 1919 were 5 per 
cent. less than in 1918, and 8 per cent. less 
than in 1907. 

It is significant to note, in this connection, 
and labor should ponder the fact, that a few 
days ago four large farmers’ organizations 
prepared a memorial to Congress in which 
it was stated: 

“Those who believe that labor has an in- 
herent right to organize a strike believe that 
such organizations have a right to starve the 
people of the cities to death, on the one hand, 
and to destroy the property of the farmers, 
on the other. No such right has ever existed, 
and no such right exists now. It is eco- 
nomically unsound, and the American people 
can and will work some other method for the 
settlement of such controversies. No set of 
men has ever had the moral or legal right to 
destroy property or cause suffering by com- 
bining together, and the welfare of all the 
people must ever remain superior to that of 
any class or group of people.” 

Labor Seeks Control of Legislative 
Machinery 

That declaration embodies the fundamental 
principle upon which this nation was estab- 
lished, and by implication, but none the less 
effectively, strips from a certain element of 
labor its cloak of so-called “democratization 
of industry” and reveals its autocratic ambi- 
tions. This is all the more timely in view 
of the plans recently formulated by a com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor 
for a nation-wide, aggressive political cam- 
paign by organized labor to control Congress 
and elect National and State officials friendly 
to such labor. 

Were capitalistic interests to undertake such 
a campaign, there would be a revolution. Yet, 
organized labor is merely seeking “industrial 
democracy”—a democracy exemplified in the 
so-called Plumb plan to nationalize the rail- 
roads for the particular benefit of the railroad 
brotherhoods. 


Paramount Issue of Railroad Problem 

The platform of the trust companies should 
direct the attention of Congress and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission—as an agency 
through which the forthcoming railroad legis- 


lation enacted by Congress will be adminis- 
tered—to the fact that in seeking a satisiac- 
tory solution of the transportation problem 
the paramount issue is not what the brother- 
hoods, the railway executives, the bankers, or 
the shippers want, but solely what the public 
must have, namely, soundly managed, sanely 
regulated, and efficiently, economically oper- 
ated railroads. 

The railroad plank in the trust companies’ 
platform should make clear to all classes and 
interests that the continued prosperity of the 
nation is contingent upon the public obtaining 
that kind of service—and as soon as possible. 
The railroads must be allowed to earn enough 
to provide it. And in order to provide that 
service the railroads will be compelled not 
only to equip themselves efficiently but also 
to expand their facilities. Adequate trans- 
portation cannot be obtained without credit; 
credit cannot be secured without fair earn- 
ing power; earning power cannot be sufficient 
without fair rates and just regulation. 

The railroad plank of our platform should 
emphasize the fact that Government operation 
of the carriers has been a failure—a very 
costly failure. But private ownership and 
operation from now on must be more success- 
ful than ever before. If we are to escape 
the disaster of having the roads revert to 
Government control and the triumph of such 
a scheme as the Plumb plan, which would 
impose a tremendous tax burden on the na- 
tion—already too heavily taxed—for the espe- 
cial benefit of about two per cent. of our 
people, there must be far better administration 
and operation of the railroads than the Gov- 
ernment afforded and the roads had in the 
past. But, above all, the railroads must be 
given a fairer opportunity to serve the public 
more satisfactorily than they have ever be- 
fore enjoyed. 

Congress must provide adequate and just 
legislation; the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must permit living, and not starvation 
rates, and the Government must grant a loan 
sufficiently large to enable railroads to equip 
themselves properly to handle the commerce 
of the country. If these things are done, the 
investing public will provide the means for 
the needed expansion of railroad facilities in 
the future, because the capital required for 
such prospective development will be attracted 
to the railroad business, and not, as today, 
driven away from it. In brief, our railroad 
plank should insist upon having the railroads 
taken out of the field of exploitation into that 
of sound economics. They present a business 
problem to a business people, and should be 
accorded a solution conceived and worked out 
in the same spirit as our banking system. 
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Proper Protection Abroad for our Dollars 


The trust company platform should advo- 
cate Government recognition of the fact that 
Wwe cannot expect American dollars to seek 
employment and investment abroad unless they 
are accorded the protection of the American 
flag and the United States Government. Our 
banks cannot afford the American people ade- 
quate foreign investment service; they should 
have the complete support and co-operation of 
our Government, and our investors in foreign 
securities should depend on the moral backing 
of our Government to protect them, Ameri- 
can lives and American property should be 
safe around the world. 

A policy of economic and financial imperial- 
ism on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment should not be tolerated, for such a policy 
would inevitably lead sooner or later to politi- 
cal imperialism, and that would be fatal not 
only to our Government but also to the in- 
terest of our foreign investors. But the Gov- 
ernment’s moral support should be granted 
freely to our citizens legitimately engaged in 
developing the resources and industries of 
other countries by means of American capital 
and labor. 


Europe Must Share Responsibility 


The platform I propose would seek to make 
clear to Europe that America is glad and 
willing to lend a hand in helping Europe re- 
habilitate itself but insists that the peoples 
of Europe bear their proper share of the 
burden and solve their political, financial, and 
economic problems in courageous, satisfac- 
tory manner, instead of accusing “heartless 
America” of being “gorged with the fruits of 
victory and refusing aid to those who helped 
her win victory.” 

The peoples of Europe must face the facts 
and recognize that the reasons for their de- 
preciated currencies are inflation, extrava- 
gance, unsound financial methods, failure to 
raise sufficient revenue by taxation to meet 
Governmental expenditures, and adverse trade 
balances. They must appreciate the necessity 
for remedying these conditions, if they would 
have us continue our financial assistance on 
an adequate basis. Europe, in fact, must 
share the responsibilities, as well as the ad- 
vantages and fruits, of such aid. 


Other Planks in the Platform 


The trust companies’ platform should en- 
deavor to impress upon the American people 
the full significance of the exchange situation 
and the barrier it creates abroad against our 
products—an invisible tariff that is higher than 
any tariff before the war. Our platform 
should insist upon the demobilization of Gov- 


ernment interest and activity in business, But, 
as much as I am opposed to further Govern- 
mental participation in industry, in foreigr 
financing, and in extension of credits, it may 
be advisable eventually for our Government 
to reverse its present policy and make grants, 
through existing or newly created agencies, 
for financing our export trade, provided that 
such credits be expended in the United States 
for American products. 

Our platform would lay stress upon the 
imperative need for the conservation of our 
credit resources and for the diverting of capi- 
tal and credit from speculative, unnecessary 
ventures to legitimate, essential business. It 
should advocate the strictest economy on the 
part of the Government and the adoption of 
a proper budget system. 

In this proposed platform, the trust com- 
panies should strive to make Congress realize 
that if we are to speed up industry to the 
productive capacity demanded in this critical 
period, the unjust and onerous taxation now 
imposed on business interests and capital must 
be lightened. 

Based on the estimates of the Administra- 
tion, approximately 35 per cent. of the cost 
of the war has been borne by current taxation. 
This is a greater amount than the original 
program called for, and is due largely to the 
ease with which a legislative body may in- 
crease the rates of taxation on incomes with- 
out realizing the ultimate effect of the high 
assessment. To continue to raise such enor- 
mous sums of revenue by means of an assess- 
ment on incomes will place a greater burden 
on posterity by impeding the industrial growth 
of the country than would the passing to them 
of a larger contribution to the war debt than 
is now contemplated. 


Trust Companies Greatest Opportunity 


The trust companies .of the United States 
should do all in their power to help make the 
public understand these great economic prob- 
lems and stimulate a demand for a sound, sat- 
isfactory solution of them. That should be 
the motive for and guiding spirit of the closer 
and more unified co-operation of the trust 
companies of the country. They have a very 
important economic function to perform in our 
modern civilization. They also have an equal- 
ly important educational mission before them, 
and they have, in common with other financial 
institutions, the greatest opportunity in their 
history to perform an invaluable service to 
the public. Let us seize that opportunity and 
make the best of it—for the sake of enlight- 
ened selfishness, a selfishness that is served 
best when it serves others most. 
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WHY THE UNITED STATES MUST PROTECT ITS GOLD 
STANDARD 


METHODS OF DEFLATION OF CREDIT AND CURRENCY AND CONSERVATION 
OF GOLD SUPPLY 


HENRY HAZLITT 
With the Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York 
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(Epitor’s Note: The extent to which gold bas flowed from this country since the lifting of the 
embargo and taken together with the continued increase of currency and credit media as well as the decline 
of Federal Reserve ratio of reserves to near the legal limit, raises serious question as to the need of effective 
steps to protect our gold standard. The author of the following article illuminates bis discussion witb 
facts secured from various authoritative sources and points out tbe necessity of adbering to sound standards.) 





Russia, Austria, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
France and Great Britain have abandoned the 
gold standard. No longer tied to this hitch- 
ing post, the currencies of these countries 
have been soaring into unknown heights. In 
several instances the inflation since the war 
has been greater than inflation during the 
war. The increase in currency has in most 
cases gone on steadily, without sign of con- 
traction, or even of coming to a halt. There 
is no longer any attempt or any pretence that 
the currency can be redeemed at the will of 
the holder in gold; consequently the only 
check on the increased issues has been the 
needs of the governments and the speed of 
the printing press. 

Mr. O. P. Austin’ recently compiled 
figures of the world’s increase in paper money 
since the beginning of the war. The results 
are amazing. 

“The paper currency of thirty principal 
countries of the world at the beginning of the 
war aggregated a little over seven billion dol- 
lars; at the end of the war, November, 1918, 
it was about forty billion dollars, and in De- 
cember, 1919, it totaled fifty-one billion dol- 
lars, these figures being of course in very 
round terms, and exclusive of the currency 
issues of the Bolsheviki Government, which 
alone are estimated at thirty-four billion dol- 
lars. The gold reserves of the thirty coun- 
tries in question aggregated in 1914 a little 
less than five billion dollars; in 1918, a little 
over seven billions, and in 1919, slightly be- 
low the seven billion dollar line. The ratio 
of gold reserve to outstanding notes in the 
thirty countries in question was, in 1914, 70 
per cent.; by 1918, it had dropped to 18.4 per 
cent., and in December, 1919, was 13.7 per 
cent. 

“The world paper currency at the date of 
the Armistice was more than five times as 


great as at the beginning of the war, and one 
year later, December, 1919, was seven times 
as much as at the beginning of the war. The 
actual increase during the year succeeding the 
Armistice was over ten billion dollars, or a 
25 per cent. increase over that existing at the 
end of hostilities. The paper currency of the 
thirty countries for which details are avail- 
able, is seven times as much as at the begin- 
ning of the war, while the gold in the coun- 
tries in question has increased less than 50 
per cent. meantime. As a consequence, the 
ratio of gold to paper has fallen from 70 
per cent. to 13.7 per cent. 

“The Central Powers, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, had at the 
beginning of the war about $600,000,000 of 
gold and $1,200,000,000 of paper; at its ter- 
mination they had $686,000,000 of gold and 
$12,305,000,000 of paper, while at this date, a 
little over one year after the Armistice, their 
gold has fallen to $327,000,000 and their paper 
circulation advanced to $18,771,000,000. Their 
ratio of gold to notes was at the beginning of 
the war 49.7 per cent., at the end of the war 
5.5 per cent., and at the present time 1.7 per 
cent. 

“The Allies taken as a group, which began 
the war with $3,763,000,000 of gold and $4,- 
900,000,000 of paper, had at its termination 
$5,217,000,000 of gold and $25,000,000,000 of 
paper, and at the present time $5,071,000,000 
of gold and $29,600,000,000 of paper. The 
ratio of gold to notes was at the beginning of 
the war 76.6 per cent., at its termination 20.9 
per cent. and at the present time 17.1 per 
cent.” 


Reaction on American Currency Standard 


The abandonment of the gold standard by 
all the principal European countries is not a 
thing that we can look upon as a question 
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which concerns only them. It has already had 
its reaction upon America; it is making the 
maintenance of our own gold standard a more 
real and a more difficult problem, month by 
month. 

At present gold is leaking out of the coun- 
try at a rate never before equaled in our 
history. During 1919 our exports of gold 
exceeded imports by $292,000,000. Practically 
all of this outward shipment occurred in the 
last seven months of the year. Recent net 
exports have been at a rate of more than a 
million dollars a day. The highest previous 
approach to such exports was in 1914, when 
the belligerent nations drew upon us for the 
funds due to them, and demanded gold. In 
that year we sent $165,000,000 of the metal. 
The highest net exports before that were 
$89,000,000 in 1909. 

The strangest part of the present leakage 
of gold is that it took place in a year in 
which the balance of trade was in favor of 
this country to an extent that it has never 
been before in this or any other country. 
During 1919 the outside world sold us nearly 
$4,000,000,000 worth of goods. We sold in 
return nearly $8,000,000,000 worth, placing the 
outside world $4,000,000,000 further in our 
debt for our “visible” exports alone. That 
excess alone is not only the greatest for any 
year in our history, but exceeds our total ex- 
port trade for any year prior to 1916, and 
exceeds the export excess for the entire eight 
years before the war. Yet during those eight 
years, this country actually imported a net 
amount of about $88,000,000 gold. 


Decline in Gold Production 


The peril to our monetary gold supply does 
not end here. The price of an article (so 
long as the gold standard is maintained) is 
merely a statement of the quantity of gold 
for which it will exchange. In five years the 
average price of most commodities in this 
country has doubled. As the dollar is merely 
a weight of gold, it cannot rise in value in 
terms of itself, and in terms of all other com- 
modities taken together it has fallen. While 
the expense of production—labor, machinery, 
transportation—has risen to the same extent 
as that of all other commodities, the price of 
the metal has necessarily not altered in the 
slightest. The result has been a decline in 
production. From $469,000,000 in 1915, the 
world’s production of gold fell to $454,000,000 
in 1916, to $423,000,000 in 1917, and to $385,- 
000,000 in 1918. Gold production in the United 
States has followed a similar course: From 
$101,000,000 in 1915, it fell to $92,000,000 in 
1916, to $84,000,000 in 1917, to $68,000,000 in 


1918, and to $58,000,000 last year. And none 
of the current production of gold in this 
country has been going into the currency. 
The sales of gold bars by the United States 
Assay office at New York in 1919 amounted to 
more than $60,000,000. 


Reserve Basis and Credit Expansion 


All this assumes its most serious aspect 
when taken in connection with the greatly 
expanded credit situation of the present day. 
The greater the proportion of credit built on 
any given volume of gold, the more serious 
the consequences when that gold is drawn 
from underneath. In this respect the Fed- 
eral Reserve system, or rather the way in 
which it has been used, is more dangerous 
than the system it supplanted. 

Under the old National Banking system, 
under which banks in central reserve and 
reserve cities were obliged to carry a 25 
per cent. reserve, and country banks a 15 
per cent. reserve, it was usually figured that 
one dollar in gold could be made the basis 
for five dollars in credit. Under the Federal 
Reserve system, this percentage is much 
higher; far higher, in fact, than is usually 
suspected. The provisions of the act as it 
now stands, which require member banks to 
maintain only a 13, 10 or 7 per cent. reserve, 
according to location, are usually thought to 
have doubled the potential supply of credit 
under legal reserves. But the case is even 
more striking than that. 

The reserves under the present system, held 
in the Federal Reserve banks, do not consist 
exclusively of gold. In recent weeks only 
about 45 per cent. of this reserve has been 
in gold and lawful money. The rest has been 
in Federal Reserve notes or deposits at the 
Federal Reserve banks, both of which, while 
they represent cash to the member banks, are 
liabilities so far as the Federal Reserve banks 
are concerned. 

The relation here exactly parallels that of 
a member bank to its individual customers. 
A jobber who has sold goods and does not 
expect to receive payment for several months 
goes to a bank to borrow $10,000. The bank 
discounts his note and makes a book entry 
placing $10,000 to his credit. So far as the 
jobber is concerned, he has $10,000 cash; so 
far as the bank is concerned, it has $10,000 
added liabilities, and no more cash than it 
had before. Loans thus create deposits; and 
deposits at the Federal Reserve banks, which 
are considered as reserve by member banks, 
are also increased by borrowing, and arise 
out of loans. Thus as only 40 per cent. of 
the 13, 10 and 7 per cent. reserves of the 
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member banks have to be kept by the Federal 
Reserve banks in cash, the ultimate reserves 
against ultimate liabilities under the Federal 
Reserve system may legally fall as low as 5.2, 
4 and 2.8 per cent.; which means that for 
every dollar in gold we may extend twenty 
to twenty-five dollars in credit. That ratio 
has not yet been reached, even within the 
reserve system; and certainly it has not been 
reached by banks outside of the reserve sys- 
tem, which constitute about one-quarter of the 
country’s banking strength. But for every 
dollar of gold in the country’s monetary sys- 
tem at present there exists about ten dollars 
in credit. 

It is easy to appreciate what this means. 
If we were only to keep our banking position 
in the same ratio as at present, which is 
strained enough, the loss of every dollar in 
gold would force a contraction of ten dollars 
in credit; and should we lose this year what 
we did last year—about $300,000,000 in gold— 
we would have to wipe out $3,000,000,000 in 
credits. 


Placing an Embargo on Gold Exports 


Doubtless the first and most obvious sug- 
gestion to occur is that we should imme- 
diately place an embargo on further gold ex- 
ports, or that we should allow the export of 
gold only on Government license, as we did 
during the war. There are several reasons, 
however, why this step should be taken, if 
taken at all, only as a last resort. In the 
first place, it would be a retrograde step. It 
would be a return to war-time restrictions 
and Government control at a time when we 
are trying more and more to resume normal 
business free from any more Government 
restraint or support than is usual in peace 
times. In the second place, it would involve 
a loss in prestige, and it is difficult to say 
just how great that loss would be. 

Before the war London was the undisputed 
financial center of the world. It was 
the boast of Englishmen that the main 
reason for this was, to quote one of 
them, Mr. Hartley Withers, that “practical 
financiers of all nationalities will admit that 
a draft on another center is only valuable 
from the international point of view from the 
readiness with which it can be _ turned, 
through the machinery of exchange, into a 
draft on London, which is the real cash of 
international commerce and finance, because 
money in the real sense of the word, gold or 
its equivalent, is only to be had, always and 
without question, and to any amount, in Lon- 
don.” That is no longer true, and London’s 
prestige has received a hard blow. 


Englishmen boasted in 1907, when panic 
came to America, and banks here temporarily 
closed their doors, that there was no panic in 
London; and when we frantically drew for 
gold, and all other foreign centers feared to 
ship the metal direct to New York, London 
assumed the burden, and sent more than 
$100,000,000 of it. In that year the prestige 
of London rose as much as that of New York 
fell. To take another instance, New York 
has never had cause to regret the courage 
with which, when all leading nations were de- 
claring moratoriums in 1914, and the world 
was drawing on us for gold, the banks here 
met the drain, and organized the money pool 
to pay the New York City debt. 

An embargo on gold exports, intended to 
protect our gold standard, would in the opin- 
ion of many be the first step away from a 
gold standard. It would be an abandonment 
of that standard so far as our foreign credi- 
tors were concerned. The American dollar 
would decline in foreign markets, and in all 
markets still upon a gold basis. The world 
would feel that we were not ready to step 
into the high place left vacant by London. 
It is true that we placed an embargo on gold 
exports during the war; but we should be 
willing honestly to face the fact that when 
we did so we compromised our gold basis. 
We were not upon it so far as foreigners 
were concerned. Our action was quite justifi- 
able and perhaps unavoidable, but the loss 
was only justified by the great necessity of 
the moment, when the maintenance of our 
prestige was less important than the winning 
of the war. The loss in prestige would be 
greater now, and the compensating advan- 
tages nowhere near as great. 


Must Avoid Dangerous Anesthetics 


There are, further, social psychological fac- 
tors to be taken into account. C'est le pre- 
mucr pas qui cotte; it is the first step that 
counts. It is easier to abandon the gold basis 
than many imagine. Once we embargoed 
gold exports, it might be necessary to take 
further provisions to prevent gold from being 
smuggled out of the country; we might be 
obliged to restrict the convertibility of gold 
into notes at home. Moreover, this embar- 
going of gold exports would tend to give us 
a false sense of security. Efforts to restrict 
credit expansion would not be firm enough. 
Redundant currency issues might carry us 
further and further away from convertibility 
into gold. 

If we allow gold export to continue freely, 
on the other hand, the very seriousness of the 
movement will focus attention on the fact, 
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and hasten the return to normal. This would 
be preferable to the application of dangerous 
anesthetics, such as gold embargoes and fur- 
ther currency inflation, which have dangerous 
after-effects. Those who are wont to dismiss 
all talk of danger of an abandonment of the 
gold basis by the United States at this time 
as sensational might do well to recall the 
example of Great Britain. The banking and 
financial traditions of Great Britain are more 
conservative and more deeply-rooted than our 
own, yet there is no longer any pretence that 
Great Britain is on a gold basis—a fact which 
was not generally appreciated or acknowl- 
edged a year ago. 


Causes of Outflow of Gold 


Before we ask the proper remedy for the 
present outflow of gold, or whether a remedy 
is necessary, we must first know the cause of 
that outflow. On its face the situation pre- 
sents a curious paradox. We have seen that 
with a balance of trade in our favor greater 
than that ever before shown by this or any 
other nation, we are losing gold at a rate 
never approached before in our history. An 
analysis of our foreign trade and of condi- 
tions in foreign countries removes any mys- 
tery of why this state of affairs should exist. 
We are wont to say that we have a favorable 
balance of trade with the rest of the world, 
and that is true when the rest of the world 
is treated as a unit, but when we think of the 
world in terms of its grand divisions the 
fact is that our favorable balance exists 
wholly and only with Europe. 

To Europe in 1919 we shipped $5,186,000,000 
of goods; from her we received only $751,- 
000,000 worth. But to the rest of the world 
aside from Europe, we sold $2,736,000,000 and 
bought $3,154,000,000 worth, leaving us an 
unfavorable balance of trade with the non- 
European sections of the world of $418,000,- 
000. Now while we stand ready to pay the 
difference to these countries in gold, and 
while they insist on gold in payment, Europe 
refuses to send us gold and we have been 
willing to accept, up to the present, either 
long-term or short-term credits. Sticklers for 
accuracy will insist on some qualifications to 
this statement, such as the fact that there is 
an invisible balance of trade, consisting of in- 
terest payments, ocean freight rates, and 
other items, in addition to the merchandise 
balance of trade to be taken into account, and 
that Great Britain and one or two other 
countries of Europe will release gold under 
certain conditions. The statement, however, 
is broadly true. The gold we have so far 
received from Great Britain is negligible in 


amount, largely because sterling is even more 
depreciated in India than here, and India is 
bidding a higher premium for the new gold 
supply that England is willing to release. 


Shifting the Burden of Floating Credits 


As our trade with the outside world taken 
as a whole has been enormously in our favor, 
it would seem that one solution of the gold 
problem would be for American bankers to 
sell pounds sterling, francs, lire, and other 
European exchange in the South American 
and Oriental markets to which we are ship- 
ping gold, and to buy dollars with the pro- 
ceeds. The effect of this would be to shift a 
little of the European financing burden on 
these countries. Instead of the United States 
carrying the full load of floating credits, these 
countries would be getting part of it. We 
would be sending these countries credits on 
London, Paris and other centers instead of 
gold. Of course they would take them only 
at a large discount, but they are at a large 
discount here. Doubtless this process has al- 
ready been going on to some extent, but the 
reason it has not been going on to a sufficient- 
ly great extent fully to take the place of 
gold exports is that it pays the individual 
banker better to ship gold than to sell ster- 
ling there, and even if this difference in profit 
is minute, the individual banker will take ad- 
vantage of the more profitable measure. A 
further fact to be considered is that the ex- 
change market in these countries is much nar- 
rower than the exchange market here, and a 
given volume of sterling bills sold there 
would repress the price on those markets 
much more rapidly than if sold in New York. 

Another method of saving the shipment of 
gold would be to sell securities to these mar- 
kets. While American securities doubtless 
have a high reputation, it must be remem- 
bered that these markets are even more pro- 
vincial and even less educated to foreign in- 
vestment than our own. 


Deflation of Currency—Credit the First 
Essential 


Perhaps the biggest need is for this country 
to reduce its currency inflation. That would 
be forced in any event by the withdrawal of 
gold itself, but it would be forced only if we 
were determined to maintain at least as great 
a gold basis for our credit structure as we 
at present have. If we do that, the deflation 
of credit itself will help in a gradual lower- 
ing of prices, making this a better market to 
buy from and a poorer one to sell to, and that 
would tend to restore our exports with these 
countries, so that gold leakage would come 
automatically to a stop. 
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There are three distinct groups which can 
help in bringing this credit deflation about. 
One is the Federal Reserve banks. They 
have two weapons: the maintenance of a 
high discount rate and a rationing or alloca- 
tion of credit. A high discount rate for the 
Reserve banks is mainly important for its 
moral effect. It does not make it unprofitable 
for the banks to rediscount. A bank in New 
York City may rediscount $13,000 of commer- 
cial bills and pay 6 per cent. for so doing, 
but it thereby obtains a credit of approxi- 
mately $13,000 from the Reserve bank, on 
which it is able to lend $100,000 at 6 per cent. 
or more to individuals. The rediscount rate 
would have to be raised to more than 40 per 
cent. to make such a transaction actually un- 
profitable, and of course such a rate is ridicu- 
lous. If the moral effect of a reasonably high 
rediscount rate is not great enough to stop 
the expansion of credit, then the reserve 
banks should use freely their powers ot 
rationing and allocation. 


The second group which can help to re- 
duce the credit inflation is the member banks 
and banks outside of the Reserve system. 
They similarly should adept the dual weapon 
of discrimination in making loans and a re- 
quest for higher rates. They should look 
upon rediscounting with the Reserve bank 
as a policy to be adopted in seasonal or other 
emergencies, not as a convenient and profit- 


able recourse to be used and maintained at all 
times. 


The final group which can help directly to 
reduce the credit inflation are American in- 
vestors. The $4,000,000,000 trade balance in 
our favor in 1919 was only in small part 
financed by loans from our Government to 
Europe or by our purchase of European se- 
curities. More than half of it was financed 
by short-term credits of some kind. Ameri- 
can banks in some cases purchased exchange 
and held it, and are still holding it. This 
holding of exchange means that the Ameri- 
can banks hold large deposits in London, 
Paris and other centers. 


Frequently exporters have extended short 
term credits to their European customers, but 
in most instances of this kind the burden has 
ultimately been shifted to the banks. Either 
the exporter has discounted his customer’s 
note or acceptance direct with the bank, or he 
has made up for his absence of cash from 
European sales by discounting notes or ac- 
ceptances of domestic customers or by giving 
his own note. Thus an exact calculation of 
the amount of the present credit expansion 
due directly and indirectly to financing our 
export excess cannot be made, but there can 


be no doubt that it has been one of the main 
causes of the existing inflation. 


Protecting Our Export Trade 


It has often been said that the purchase of 
European securities would further increase 
inflation in this country. Bonds that are paid 
for out of savings, however, never increase 
inflation; under the present circumstances 
they would actually reduce it. What would 
happen in effect would be the same thing that 
happened when the Government used the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of Liberty bonds to pay 
off the volume of certificates of indebtedness 
held by the banks: we would be substituting 
long-term credits for the present short-term 
credits which have given rise to currency and 
deposit liabilities. 

If we do not extend further credits to 
Europe, our export trade to that continent 
will fall away, and we will suffer from it, 
but such a consequence would at least help 
to solve our gold problem for a time, for 
with European bidding for our goods re- 
moved, we would be willing to offer sub- 
stantial concessions in price to sell to the 
other sections of the world with which our 
trade balance is now unfavorable. 


What is most important is that we keep 
our sense of proportion and do not become 
unduly frightened about our outflow of gold. 
If the rate of exportation was unprecedented 
during the last year, so was the rate of im- 
portation for three years before that. As 
against the net amount of $292,000,000 which 
went out in 1919, we took in $421,000,000 in 
1915, $530,000,000 in 1916, $181,000,000 in 1917, 
and even $21,000,000 in 1918. As against the 
Treasury’s estimate of $1,816,000,000 stock of 
gold money in the United States on January 
1, 1915, the amount on January ist last was 
$2,788,000,000. Above all, we do not want to 
take a panicky action and then have the flow 
of gold suddenly reversed through natural 
causes, just as it was between 1914 and 1915, 
when many persons were suggesting that we 
put an arbitrary stop to the drain of the 
metal. 


The next few years will be years of test 
for our financial system, years of test for the 
sound judgment and balance and courage of 
our bankers, years of test of our ability to 
stand as international bankers. If we can 
maintain the gold standard through this pe- 
riod, if we can stand like oak while fellow 
nations are bending like reeds before the 
gale, we shall immeasurably strengthen our 
prestige. Our courage may even prove the 
deciding factor in consolidating our position 
as the financial center of the world. 














“Reading the Will.” (From the original drawing by Thomas Rowlandson, 1756-1827) 


READING THE WILL 


WHEN HUMAN NATURE REMOVES ITS MASK 


VIRGIL M. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Author of ‘‘Ancient, Curious and Famous Wills,’’ and Trust Officer of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis 


“Here we have it scratched and scored 
By the tides of an impotent human soul; 
He that wrote it died abhorred, 
And scarcely the bell had ceased to toll 
Ere they crowded together over the cake, 
Ferret-eyed women and keen-faced men, 
In the putrid well of his life to slake 
Their viperous throats, and wonder when 
The lawyer was coming to give their share— 
Slowly, slowly, the red seals break, 
Watch them marking his every word— 
How in life he had willed to make 
This one wretched and that preferred.” 
—Kipling. 
“Reading the Will’ and the “Funeral 
Feast” are customs which have come down 
to us from very early times. The historian 
finds a vast amount of literature devoted to 
these subjects, and celebrated painters and 
poets have depicted them. What more dra- 
matic subject can be suggested for the brush 
or the pen than the one, “Reading the Will’: 
what can bring out more strikingly the idio- 
syncracies, elevated or debased, of individual 
character? What more surely discovers the 


depths of affection, or more perfectly un- 
masks abysses of jealousy, selfishness and 
avarice? 

Goethe has synically said, “There is some- 
thing at the bottom of every man’s heart 
which, if we knew it, would make us hate 
him.” Most wills are read and probated 
within two or three days after the testator’s 
burial—sometimes, it would seem, with al- 
most indecent haste. Let us observe an 
imaginary group as it sits to hear the will 
read, for it gives us room for thought and 
speculation: there is the table, cleared of its 
usual ornaments, except possibly an inkstand, 
and the man of law solemnly opens the docu- 
ment encased in its paper shroud, and reads 
to the silent and expectant listeners that 
which may govern the whole future tenor of 
their lives: the thoughts of some, perhaps 
one, on the lone grave or empty chair, re- 
membering the endearing qualities of the de- 
parted and their own irreparable shortcom- 
ings; some present for the sake of form, who 
can have no part in succession, merely indif- 
ferent as to the death of the testator, or 
what he left behind him; others asking them- 
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selves, with terrible anxiety, if advancements 
are canceled and forgiven; some maybe 
speculating on the contingent possibility of 
the revelation of family secrets or skeletons, 
which to this moment have been successfully 
concealed, or entertaining the hope that 
mysteries which date far back are now, at 
last, to be cleared up: how impatiently, 
though with calm and decorous exteriors, 
they wait to learn the worst or the best that 
has befallen them! Human nature has stood 
still while all else has been changed. 

The ancient custom of “reading the will” 
is still followed, but not so formally or fre- 
quently as of old. The “funeral feast” ex- 
isted among the Romans; in fact, no country 
has indulged in more intricate funeral rites 
or displayed therein more formality and 
ceremony, than perhaps the Egyptians. In 
Rome it became necessary to repress by law 
extravagant funeral rites: a law of the XII 
Tables provided that there should be only 
one funeral and one “funeral feast.” The 
feast was an essential feature among primi- 
tive peoples, and we see it degenerated into 
the “Irish wake” which still survives. The 
“Ecclesiastical wake” in Scotland and Ire- 
land had formerly a much wider significance 
than at present and was a vigil kept as a 
Church celebration; it was an all-night serv- 
ice of prayer and meditation in the Church 
in commemoration of some important event 
in the affairs of the Parish Church. These 
wakes are, to some extent, still kept in many 
English rural parishes. 


Excerpts from Early English Wills 


Excerpts from certain early English wills 
are in point, and may not prove uninteresting: 

The will of Thomas, Earl of Warwick, 
who died in 1401, contained this clause: “I 
will that all my friends attending my funeral 
shall have good entertainment, viz., supper 
overnight and a dinner next day.” 

In the will of Sir Thomas West, Knt., who 
died in 1415, we find this provision: “I will 
that not more than xl £ be laid out in meat, 
drink and tapers on the day of my burial; 
and that xxiv £ be given two priests to cele- 
brate divine service for my soul for two years 
after my decease, as also for the souls of all 
my progenitors and all faithful deceased.” 

The will of Robert Fabyan, Knt., who died 
in 1511, provided: “I will that myn executrice 
doo purchase ayenst my burying competent 
brede, ale and chese for all comers and at 
said church competent brede, ale, chese, pieces 
of beffe and moton and rost rybbs of beffe.” 

Dame Maud Say, wife of Sir Goeffrey Say, 
who died in 1369 provided in her will: “I de- 
sire that no feast be made on my funeral day, 
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but that immediately after my decease, my 
corpse be carried to burial covered only with 
a cloth having a red cross thereon.” 

Ann, Duchess of Exeter, who died in 1457, 
evidently disapproved of the custom, for by 
her will, she forbade her executors “to make 
any great feast or to have a solemn hearse, 
or costly lights, or largess of liveries, ac- 
cording to the glory and vain pomp of the 
world.” 

The “Corpse wake,” or “Lyke-wake,” for- 
merly held for the purpose of preventing the 
body from being carried off by agents of the 
invisible world, or to avoid the ravages of 
animals, or for indulgence in reverential sor- 
row, has in modern times frequently been 
converted into drunken and riotous orgies. 
The “funeral feast” incident to the “corpse 
wake” has given rise to many serious yet 
amusing contentions in court as to reasonable 
expenditure. Probate Courts have carefully 
refrained from laying down a bill of fare. 

Hon. John Marshall Gest, of Philadelphia, 
a learned author on testamentary lore, says: 
“It is probable that the conventional colla- 
tion of cold ham, bread and butter, pickles 
(the long, green, pimply kind) and coffee 
with perhaps the addition of cake, in accord- 
ance with the decedent’s station in life, would 
meet with the approval of the strictest judge. 
Of course, where the residuary legatees par- 
take of the repast, it would not lie in their 
guilty mouths, for they would be stopped or 
estopped, to object to the cost of dainties 
which they had helped to consume.” 

Canvas-back ducks and champagne, even if 
obtainable, would doubtless be disallowed, for 
the reason put by an old writer on the sub- 
ject, “as not congruent to the sadness and 
dolefulness of the action in hand.” “Crack- 
ers, cheese and tobacco” have been approved 
by a learned judge who added that a “bev- 
erage” of some kind would have made the 
meal “less unwholesome and more palatable” ; 
but this was before the unhappy days of 
National prohibition. 

A Mirror of Human Traits 

How virtue and vanity, how benevolence 
and miserliness can shine out in a will! In 
wills the dead speak, and in a manner, live 
again. How often and how plainly in them 
do we see vanity, “a ruling passion strong 
in death,” and the unmistakable desire for 
posthumous fame and glory. 

On the tomb of the poet Gay in Westmin- 
ster Abbey are his own mocking lines: 

“Life is a jest and all things show it. 

I thought so once and now I know it.” 

Wills have existed from the dawn of crea- 
tion; possibly Adam and Job, but surely 
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Abraham and Jacob, made wills. Did not 
Abraham appoint his steward his heir, and 
did not Jacob give Joseph a portion above 
his brethren? 

The poet Virgil died some years before the 
Christian era: by his will, he directed that his 
‘Eneid be burned, but his friends would not 
permit it;—no doubt a source of deep regret 
to many a youth since who has essayed a 
knowledge of Latin. 

Horace, the poet, wrote a satire on “Legacy 
Hunters,” which is as full of practical wisdom 
today as it was two thousand years ago, and 
it can be used now as an excellent guide for 
those seeking to insinuate themselves into 
the affections of relatives and friends who are 
financially able to bestow testamentary favors. 

The writing of a will is a serious and for- 
mal matter, for the testator knows when he 
pens it, that no wound inflicted can be reme- 
died, no neglect repaired. And scarcely a will 
of any length is written which does not afford 
some knowledge of the heart of the person 
who made it. Suggestions of interest, preju- 
dice or revenge may induce a witness to shade 
the truth or swerve from it, but the testator 
recollecting that the document will not see the 
light until he has gone on his journey over 
that dark and unknown sea which surrounds 
all the world, tends to render his statements 
of unquestioned veracity: the real wishes of 
the innermost heart are suffered to appear, 
for the writer will be indifferent to conse- 
quences when they are disclosed. 

Mr. Dooley, the humorist, has recently writ- 
ten a book on “Making a Will and Other 
Necessary Evils”: here, as elsewhere, he 
“speaks the truth smiling.” He gives a strik- 
ing illustration of the vanities of testators and 
the yearning for posthumous glorification, in 
the attempt of the dead hand to hold on 
after the spirit has left its temporal abode. 


Posthumous Glorification 


One of the strangest efforts to obtain pos- 
thumous remembrance is a monument in 
the “Campo Santo,” Genoa’s great cemetery: 
a woman, whose business was that of a 
sausage seller, requested by her will that there 
should be erected over her remains an efhigy 
which would signify her trade. Her execu- 
tors followed her instructions, and this statue 
is a faithful likeness of the woman at her 
chosen occupation. In her hands are strings 
of sausages and liver puddings, and her cos- 
tume is copied from one worn by her when 
actively engaged in trade. In marked con- 
trast, is the first monument erected to a 
woman, in this country. It stands in Mar- 
garet Place, not far from Canal street, in 
the city of New Orleans. The figure is that 


of a woman sitting in a rustic chair, dressed 
in a plain skirt and loose sack, with a simple 
shawl thrown over her shoulders, her arm 
encircling a child. 

Prior to her death, and by her last will, 
she gave to charitable institutions of the city 
of New Orleans about $600,000. She died in 
1882. Her parents were Irish immigrants who 
died of yellow fever. When quite young, she 
married an Irishman of her own rank, who 
also died shortly after the marriage, and a 
year thereafter she lost her only child. The 
childless widow became a laundress in the 
St. Charles Hotel, and afterward entered into 
the bakery business, in which she was emi- 
nently successful. Her whole life was de- 
voted to charities, Catholic, Protestant and 
Hebrew alike. She never learned to read or 
write, and could not distinguish one figure 
from another. Her will is signed with a 
mark. The fund for the monument was 
obtained by popular subscription. Her fu- 
neral sermon was preached by the Arch- 
bishop; the business of the city was tempo- 
rarily suspended, and a thousand orphans, 
representing every asylum in the city, occu- 
pied seats of honor. 


Consequences of Will-making 


Will-making is one of the most important 
privileges given by society to the individual: 
many persons take good care to vent their 
spleen, and in sarcastic terms, take a final hit 
at an unfriendly world, and express without 
reserve opinions about persons and _ things. 
We have the will of the Englishman who left 
to a thankless kinsman the picture of a viper 
biting the benevolent hand which fed it, and 
the will of the Tennessee testator who re- 
ferred to his nephews and nieces as “illegiti- 
mate children”: in both cases suits for dam- 
ages were brought by the ones libeled, and, 
strange to say, they were successfully main- 
tained. But fortunately, the disappointments 
of life, its ills and strifes are not the most 
frequent remembrances in wills; some of the 
sweetest and purest sentiments of the human 
heart are often contained in these legal monu- 
ments. Friendship and affection are often 
referred to and remembered substantially, and 
public charitable bequests yearly exceed busi- 
ness losses in the United States, and, it may 
be added, that only one will in 600 is success- 
fully contested. 

The fact often is, that men have a supersti- 
tious feeling that will-making is something 
akin to composing their epitaphs and select- 
ing their burial places. Yet, no man ever 
died a day sooner for making his will; that 
is, if he kept the contents from murderously 
inclined beneficiaries. 
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Every man knows, or should know, that, 
whether he possesses little or much, he 
should, as a matter of prudence, make his 
will. Accordingly, the prudent man makes 
one, and views the document with full com- 
placency. He has provided for his family, 
has remembered his friends, and has “set his 
house in order.” 


The will of Lord St. Leonards occasioned 
the courts much concern. Yet, it was he who 
gave this sage advice: 


“To put off making your will until the 
hand of death is upon you, evinces either 
cowardice or a shameful neglect of your 
temporal concerns.” 


NEW ASSOCIATION FOR TRUST OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES 
AND BANKS OF NEW YORK CITY 


With the primary object in view of cul- 
tivating a spirit of mutual co-operation and 
agreeing upon the best methods and poli- 
cies in the ‘conduct of fiduciary business 
the “New York City Association of Trust 
Companies and Banks in their Fiduciary 
Capacities” has been organized, its mem- 
bership composed of officers of trust depart- 
ments of trust companies and both National 
and State banks of this city. 

Such an association has been talked of for 
a long time. Its advantages in promoting mu- 
tually helpful relations and affording means 
of discussing subjects of practical interest is 
obvious. When the matter finally came to 
a head it was thought desirable to include the 
National and State banks who had established 
trust departments in accordance with the re- 
cent amendment to the Federal Reserve Act. 

The prevailing sentiment expressed at the 
preliminary meetings which led up to the for- 
mation of the association was strongly in 
favor of including the banks and of working 
in co-operation with rather than in antagonism 
to them, and the opinion was freely expressed 
that there was plenty of trust business for 
both banks and trust companies if it were 
properly developed. 

Despite the fact that the trust com- 
panies of New York City have custody of 
perhaps several billions of trust funds less 
than 2 per cent. of the wills filed for pro- 
bate in the Surrogate’s court contain pro- 
vision for appointment of trust companies 
as executor or trustee. 

The new association of trust officers of 
New York city trust companies and banks 
will develop a most fertile field of useful- 
ness by securing greater unity of action in 
connection with educating the pyblic, by 
means of publicity and otherwise, as to the 
concrete advantages of selecting corporate 
instead of individual trustees and executors. 
The association was formally organized at 
the office of The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York following a previous meeting, 
presided over by Mr. Joseph N. Babcock, 
vice-president of the Equitable Trust Com- 


pany, at which an organization committee 
was appointed to draw up necessary articles. 

At the recent organization meeting the 
following officers and members of the 
Executive Committee were elected: Presi- 
dent, Joseph N. Babcock, vice-president the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York; 
vice-president, H. F. Wilson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Company: secretary 
and treasurer, Ralph L. Cerero, trust of- 
ficer, The National Park Bank. Members 
of Executive Committee: W. J. Montgom- 
ery, vice-president, Franklin Trust Com- 
pany;Henry C. White, assistant trust offi- 
cer, the Corn Exchange Bank; M. P. Calla- 
way, vice-president, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany; Edwin Gibbs, trust officer, Chemical 
National Bank; Frederic J. Fuller, vice- 
president, Central Union Trust Company, 
and Herbert W. Morse, vice-president, New 
York Trust Company. 

The articles of association provide for 
annual election of officers and election of 
members of the Executive Committee for 
one, two and three year terms so as to 
provide rotation of membership. Annual 
dues are $20 and besides annual meetings 
on the fourth Monday of January each year 
special meetings of the association and of 
the Executive Committee are also provided 
for. In fact periodical meetings will be held 
to discuss questions of timely and practical 
interest affecting the management, methods 
as well as development of the business of 
trust departments. Aside from discussions 
there will also be occasional papers pre- 
sented on different phases of fiduciary 
operation. All trust companies, National 
and State banks in New York City engaged 
in fiduciary transactions are _ eligible to 
membership. 





At a meeting of the trustees of the New 
York Trust Company the former officers were 
re-elected. Mrs. Key Cammack and Russell 
V. Worstell were appointed additional assist- 
ant secretaries. 
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NEED OF GREATER UNIFORMITY IN TRANSFER AGENCY 
WORK 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS AS TO FEDERAL STATE TAX 


JOHN H. SEARS 
Author of ‘*Trust Company Law’”’ and Editor of Legal Department of Trust Companies Magazine 
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At a time when stocks are extremely active 
and large number of new corporations ap- 
pointing transfer agents are availing them- 
selves of the services of trust companies in 
that capacity, there come additional matters 
to be watched and attended to in order to 
save both the corporation and the transfer 
agent from loss and possible penalties, statu- 
tory and otherwise. 

The most recent requirement of wide ap- 
plication relates to the Federal Estate Tax. 
The Federal Government does not take upon 
itself the obligation of advising what the cor- 
poration or transfer agent should do in order 
to fully discharge itself from liability with 
respect to payment of the Federal Estate Tax 
but it makes clear that unless the estate tax 
does not apply, the corporation or its transfer 
agent should be fully satisfied that the tax 
has been paid upon the entire estate or they 
should be furnished with a certificate of re- 
lease of lien of the Federal Estate Tax pro- 
vided for in Article 100 of the Revised Regu- 
lations of the Treasury Department, No. 37. 

In a recent letter, the United States Treas- 
ury Department says: 

“It is the position of this bureau that the 
lien of an unpaid estate tax is not divested 
by the transfer of stock upon the books of 
the corporation. The situation in this respect 
is the same whether the estate is that of a 
resident or a non-resident. The lien is satis- 
fied only by payment of the tax or release of 
the lien as provided by the present statute. 
(Revenue Act of 1918, Section 409.) Subject 
however, to the lien, the stock may be trans- 
ferred; and until further notice this may be 
done without the special written authorization 
of the bureau.” 

The bureau does not state, however, that 
the stock may be transferred with impunity 
without such written authorization. The stock 
is still “subject however, to the lien.” 

In the writer’s opinion this means that a 
corporation, and possibly its transfer agent, 
may be held subject to liability for damages to 
a purchaser of stock from an estate which 
has not paid the tax or which has not fully 


discharged its liability under the Federal Es- 
tate Tax law, where the transfer agent issues 
to the purchaser a certificate without indicat- 
ing that there is a lien thereon, and where 
the purchaser loses his stock by the enforce- 
ment of such lien by the Government. 

As a result of this situation it would ap- 
pear that a trust company acting as transfer 
agent should not transfer any stock standing 
in the name of a deceased person except upon 
being furnished with a certificate of release 
of lien of the Federal Estate Tax, unless it is 
shown (1) that the person whose stock is 
in question died on or before September 9, 
1916, this being the date on which the orig- 
inal Federal Estate Tax went into effect, or 
(2) there be exhibited conclusive proof that 
the estate is not of sufficient amount to be 
subject to the tax, or (3) there be exhibited 
a duplicate copy of receipt showing payment 
of the Federal Estate Tax together with con- 
clusive proof that such payment covers the 
entire estate. 

Other recent additions to the duties of 
transfer work consist in keeping track of 
rulings pertaining to the attachment of 
stamps upon the original issue and transfer 
of stock. Unless stamps in the proper 
amounts are attached, not only may the com- 
pany represented be subject to liability but 
the transfer agent itself may be subjected to 
a fine or penalty provided for in the Federal 
and State laws. Moreover, a person pur- 
chasing stock may be deprived of his right 
to enforce transfer thereof, as in the recent 
case of Luitweiler vs. Luitweiler Pumping 
Engine Company (179 N. Y. Supp. 463). 

The numerous complications arising from 
the transfer of stock from and to executors, 
administrators, trustees and guardians have 
frequently been discussed in this magazine. 
It seems unfortunate that a code of uniform 
practice in regard to those matters has not 
been effectuated. As a working basis in this 
direction I suggest the following list which 
I have recently compiled and which is now 


in use by one of the trust companies in New 
York. 
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Requirements to be Observed in All 
Transfers 


1. Endorsements to be witnessed. 

2. Name and address of transferee to ap- 
pear on certificate. 

3. Guaranty of endorsements by New York 
bank or trust company, or by a member ot 
the New York Stock Exchange. (Guaranty 
by an out-of-town bank or trust company 
having a New York correspondent will be 
acceptable. ) 

4. Transfer tax stamps in proper amount 
to be affixed. Federal tax: Two cents per 
$100 of par value; two cents per share of no 
par value—provided value does not exceed 
$100. New York tax: Same as Federal tax. 


Additional Requirements to be Observed 
When Stock Stands in Name of Decedent or 
His Estate 
1. Certificate showing appointment and 
present authority of executor or of adminis- 

trator. 

2. Certified copy of will. 

3. New York inheritance tax waiver. (Ad- 
dress Comptroller of New York, Albany, 
N. Y.) 

4. Inheritance tax waiver from State in 
which company was organized. 

5. Certificate of Release from Commis- 
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sioner of Internal Revenue with respect to 
Federal Estate Tax. (See U. S. Treas. Dept. 
Reg. 37 [Revised] Art. 100.) 

6. *Certified copy of court order directing 
transfer or distribution of stock. 

7. *Affidavit of executor or of administra- 
tor showing that all debts and claims against 
the estate have been satisfied, and that all 
distributive shares have been paid for or 
otherwise provided for. 

When Stock Is Held by Corporation 

1. Resolution of board of directors, or 
extract from by-laws showing the authority 
of officers to assign stock standing in the 
name of the corporation. 

When Stock Stands in Name of Trustee 

1. Certified copy of trust agreement. 

2. *Certified copy of court order directing 
transfer. 

When Stock Stands in Name of Guardian 

1. Certified copy of letters of guardianship, 

2. *Certified copy of court order directing 
transfer. 

When Stock Is Transferred by Holder of 
Power of Attorney 

1. Original power of 
authenticated evidence that 
force. 


with 
still in 


attorney, 
same is 


*Frequently unnecessary. 


A. B. A. ADMINISTRATION AND CONVENTION PLAN 


There has been a casting out of dead tim- 
ber and shaking of dry bones in the ad- 
ministration of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation since President Richard S. Hawes 
of St. Louis has taken the helm. Evidence 
of this rejuvenation will not only be forth- 
coming at the approaching Spring meeting 
of the executive council but also at the next 
annual convention to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the week of October 18th. 
What has already been accomplished dur- 
ing the Hawes regime is summarized in a 
pamphlet recently issued by the new gen- 
eral secretary, G. E. Bowerman. 

Some of the things which the A. B. A. 
and its executive as well as council, commit- 
tee and section organizations are actively 
doing may be of interest. One of the most 
useful movements is the plan devised for 
issuing food drafts in co-operation with 
the American Relief Administration whereby 
the 20,000 member banks and trust com- 
panies handle drafts which are orders for 
food and redeemable at relief warehouses 
established in larger European cities, in- 
cluding Warsaw, Hamburg, Vienna, Buda- 


pest and Prague by means of which im- 
mediate relief is secured for thousands of 
destitute and suffering Europeans. During 
the first two days of the sale of such food 
drafts in New York more than half a mil- 
lion dollars in such documents were sold. 

President Hawes has also appointed a 
committee to renovate the constitutional 
provisions of the A. B. A. The Railroad 
Committee has set forth the attitude of 
bankers on legislation covering return of 
railroads to private ownership. Active ef- 
forts have been made to promote the con- 
vening of an international financial confer- 
ence to adjust international exchange, 
credit and commercial relations. Trade ac- 
ceptance development is being fostered in 
association with the American Acceptance 
Council. All along the line, including the 
standing committees, the executive offices 
and the sections, there has been a new and 
vigorous application of the Hawes spirit 
which will go far toward disarming the criti- 
cism of the A. B. A. impotency of which 
so much was heard after the St. Louis con- 
vention. 
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“ECONOMIC PROHIBITION” AS REMEDY FOR FOREIGN 


EXCHANGE PROBLEM 


SPECIFIC MEANS TO RESTORE INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
A. O. CORBIN 


Manager of Foreign Department 
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of A. B. Leach & Co., New York 
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(Epitor’s Note: The recent further collapse of sterling, franc and lire quotations to lowest levels 
ever known, with its accompanying effect on security, grain, cotton and other markets, bas brought a 


somewbat belated awakening as to the realities of the international situation. 


Numerous remedies bave 


been advanced but the first essential is an intelligent recognition of the fundamental laws of supply and 
demand which must eventually control the foreign exchange situation. The author of the following article bas 
recently visited Europe, the Continental countries, Russia, Siberia and Japan and be also brings to bis 
timely discussion of the subject a practical knowledge of the mechanism of foreign exchange both bere and 


abrcad). 


It requires courage and a rare kind of opti- 
mism to locate a silver lining in the foreign 
exchange cloud which now hangs over the 
universe. The present state of affairs is the 
inevitable reflex of abnormal trade conditions 
created by the world war. Five years of con- 
tinuous destruction in Europe, without pro- 
duction but for destructive purposes: five 
years of continuous buying in this country 
without any selling of any importance to this 
country to offset it, have caused Europe to 
present the most unfavorable trade balance 
the world has ever known, and have made 
America produce without limit; sell to Eu- 
rope without limit, take in billions of dollars, 
and starve her own people for all kinds of 
necessities of life, the consequences of which 
we find in the extreme cost of living. 

Debts between nations have to be settled in 
gold, goods or securities. We own today 
nearly all the gold the world possesses: the 
situation therefore is one which hinges almost 
completely on goods and_ securities, and 
Europe has very little goods: Therefore, until 
production in Europe reassumes large propor- 
tions, she can practically only pay us in se- 
curities. If she cannot sell us securities, she 
will have to borrow from us dollars: if she 
cannot do this, she must either buy dollars 
and drive up the price of dollars or to put it 
differently, sell her own money for what it 
will fetch, or, she must stop purchasing. 

The above reasons and the impossibility to 
put some of them into practical effect, have 
made the banks in our country decide to put 
a stop to Europe’s unlimited purchases, and 
to America’s continuous endeavors to sell to 
Europe, by refusing to continue discounting 
paper drawn on European importers. 

Foreign bills today are only taken for col- 
lection. As a result, the exporter suddenly 


finds that in shipping goods abroad he is prac- 
tically confined to a cash basis, namely, either 
cash here, or cash abroad upon delivery, 
which is another way of saying, that the for- 
eign exchange market now bears the entire 
burden of export financing, apart from having 
already to meet the maturity of sixty and 
ninety day bills put out two and three months 
ago before credit conditions became so acute. 
The far reaching bearing this will have on 
the export business, and probably, as a conse- 
quence, on a reduction of the cost of living 
deserve the greatest attention. 


Cumulative Factors in Exchange Collapse 


As stated before, the exchange market at 
present has to bear the entire burden of the 
export—financing both the present and that of 
two and three months ago. Add to this the 
fact that manufacturers and exporters who 
held large credit balances in European cen- 
ters have for some time frantically endeavored 
to get dollars for a portion of their credit 
balances, thus suffering very large losses in 
exchange; that Europeans, desiring to mini- 
mize taxation, have purchased dollars in the 
European capitals; that the maturity of ninety 
and sixty day sight bills in European centers 
has forced the foreign importer to buy dol- 
lars, thus further depreciating the value of 
foreign currency; that speculators have made 
continuous and severe bear attacks on the 
market; that great difficulties are being ex- 
perienced with regard to forward sales now 
due; and that last, but not least, there has 
developed, as is usually the case under simi- 
lar circumstances, a decided stagnation in 
purchasing power, or rather, in purchasing 
ambition, and one can begin to form an 
opinion of what is going on. 

In order to come to the practical analysis 
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of a problem of such an unprecedented im- 
portance and magnitude, let us first of all see 
what the crisis in exchange really means. 

For $1.00 we can buy today about: 

14 French francs, against 5.18 normally; 
17% Lire, against 5.18 normally ; 
14 Belgian francs, against 5.18 normally; 
£1 sterling cost $3.40, against $4.86 nor- 
mally; 
1 Swedish kroner costs 19 cents, against 
26.87 normally; 
1 Norwegian kroner costs 
against 26.87 normally; 
A Danish kroner costs 15, against 26.87 
normally ; 
not to speak of German Marks, which can 
now be bought for about one cent instead of 
24 cents, and Austrian crowns which are 
worth about % cent instead of 20 cents. 

What does that all mean? Among other 
things it means this: If you have debts to 
settle in Europe or mortgages or loans to pay 
off, or remittances to make to poor relatives, 
you can do this on the following basis as 
compared with prewar conditions: 

A debt of 1,000 marks, formerly equal to 
say $240, can today be settled for $10; a debt 
of 1,000 Austrian crowns, formerly equal to 
say $200, can today be paid off for $5; 1,000 
francs, formerly equal to $193, can at present 
be settled for $70, etc., etc. 


17.50 cents, 


Consequences of Exchange Break 


The advantages to us are obvious; the dis- 
advantages to European creditors which are 
being paid off in currency which has lost the 
greater part of its purchasing power, not less 
obvious. But it also -means that European 
nations owning any American securities or 
any goods ready for sale to the U. S. A. can 
sell these over here at as high a premium as 
the exchange is against them. For instance: 
A German owning a $1,000 bond worth par 
in America, previous to the war used to real- 
ize about 4,100 marks: today he receives 
100,000 marks. The Austrian would get 
200,000 crowns against formerly 5,000 crowns. 
The Frenchman about 15,000 francs instead 
of 5,180 francs. The Britisher 275 pounds 
against 205 pounds. The advantages to the 
Europeans are obvious: the incentive for 
them to produce and to work—I underline— 
unprecedented. 

But it also means this: If a Belgian mer- 
chant has to buy $100,000 worth of material 
in this country, he has to pay now 1,400,000 
francs, whereas normally he would only have 
to pay 518,000 francs. The Frenchman must 
pay 1,450,000 francs, and for the Italian the 
situation is even worse: $100,000 costs him 


today more than 1,850,000 lire instead of 
518,000 lire normally. Germany must pay 
10,000,000 marks where normally 400,000 


marks was sufficient; and Austria has to find 
more than 20,000,000 crowns instead of 500,000 
crowns before the war. 

Consequently, the foreigners to get our 
goods, are paying enormous premiums which 
they naturally cannot afford to pay, and which 
do not do us any good. If maintained the 
inevitable consequences will be that. (qa) 
they will buy from us only such goods as they 
cannot buy anywhere else, and only as much 
as they absolutely require; (b) they will not 
buy from us any more American securities, 
but will sell us whatever American securities 
they have left. 


Effect on American Exports and Industry 


All this becomes a matter of very serious 
consideration for our industries, importers 
and exporters, bankers and investment houses, 
all of which have been preparing for a tre- 
mendous after-war expansion of foreign 
trade, and many of whom in connection with 
the above have been issuing securities for the 
enlargement of plants, or have been receiving 
large credits from banks for similar purposes. 

The question now arises: “What are we 
going to do about it?” Are we going to allow 
a situation like the above to continue, a situa- 
tion which might seriously interfere with our 
industrial and commercial development, a 
situation which might lead to complications 
and disturbances such as the world has never 
known? 

It may be asked: “What can we do to 
help?” My reply is, and has always been 
ever since America began to wake up to the 
fact that there was “something rotten in the 
State,” and in this I have been borne out by 
the leading authorities on finance in this 
country: 


Bringing Exchange Back to Normal 


There are five specific means to stop this 
continuous drop of foreign exchange and to 
bring it back to normal: 


A—Shipment of gold from abroad. 

B—Shipment of goods from abroad. 

C—Extension of dollar credits. 

D—Limitation of exports to a minimum of 
absolute necessities. 

E—Purchase of foreign securities. 

The first—shipment of gold—is impossible; 
Europe has not enough gold! The second— 
shipment of goods—is as yet a slow process, 
although it will readjust itself gradually, and 
no doubt much more quickly than we all ex- 
pect. The third—extension of dollar credits— 
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is practicable but should not be done on any 
large scale as it is and will remain a banking 
proposition pure and simple, and will only 
clog up our banking facilities, and can never 
reach the heart of those whom it should 
reach—the American investors. The fourth— 
limitation of exports—cannot be urged 
strongly enough. 

But the fifth—the purchase of foreign se- 
curities—is the most logical and best means 
of all. Why? Because we are facing a 
situation which affects our country, our com- 
merce and industry, and our domestic invest- 
ments, and which consequently is a matter of 
immediate national importance, and one that 
requires everybody’s attention at this very 
minute, for patriotic and business reasons. 


Purchase of Foreign Securities 


The investor will naturally ask: “What se- 
curities shall I buy?” And to him I would 
reply: To start with tax free Government and 
Municipal securities, of France, Belgium, Eng- 
land and Italy! 

And he will ask again: “Why ?” 

And the reply would be: A—because you 
can buy a safe security, issued in francs, 
pounds, and lire, at prices upon which by 
reason of the exchange situation, you can 
eventually make a profit of from 35 per cent. 
to over 300 per cent. on your investment. B— 
because former panics and former wars have 
invariably been followed by higher prices and 
prosperity, coupled with higher industrial, 
economic and intellectual development. C— 
because for business, social and patriotic rea- 
sons you should help to relieve the present 
situation. D—because by purchasing foreign 
securities you are helping your allies and best 
customers, not by charity, but in a business- 
like and concrete manner. E—because by 
buying foreign securities you are helping 
toward the improvement of foreign ex- 
changes, which will mean a profit to you on 
your foreign investments and a profit on your 
domestic investments; because through help- 
ing the foreign exchange situation to readjust 
itself, you will eventually help the develop- 
ment of your own domestic industry and com- 
merce. 

And last but not least: Because trade fol- 
lows the flag of investment, and because we 
want foreign trade, the greatest blessing ever 
given to any country, as a means to inter- 
national development, broadening of mind and 
education in foreign affairs, with its inevitable 
profitable consequence. 


How Problem Will be Solved 


Having outlined the specific means to stop 


this continuous drop of foreign exchange, I 
would like to visualize what the future will 
bring us, and how this exchange problem will 
eventually be solved: for it will be solved! 

Let us for a moment look at what has 
happened. We have had the greatest war the 
world has ever known; we have spent more 
money for destructive purposes than the world 
has ever had: we have just “printed it.” 
America has been selling to Europe at the 
rate of several billions per annum, thereby 
depriving her own markets for home con- 
sumption and driving up her prices sky high. 
Labor has become dissatisfied—wants more 
money, less work. Europe has been purchas- 
ing here for cash and for credit, all we could 
possibly produce and at any price, thereby up- 
setting her home markets and her cost of 
living. 

The inevitable result has been: inflation and 
dissatisfaction. What is the quintessence of it 
all? The sum and substance is: we have all 
sinned for five long years against the elemen- 
tary principles of economics; we have all 
been—let me state it boldly—drunk, and it is 
high time to sober up; we require prohibition 
in economics. And we'll get it. We are all 
coming to our senses: some sooner, some 
later. We'll get back to normal. Not because 
we talk about it, or because we'll have eco- 
nomic debates but because the inevitable laws 
of demand and supply, and the inevitable and 
proven principles of political economy, will 
bring back to normal what was abnormal. 


A Look into the Future 


The foreign exchange crisis is forcing us 
to reduce our exports to what is of absolute 
vital necessity for the immediate European 
requirements, just as well as it is forcing 
Europe to stop importing but what she can- 
not possibly do without. Six months from 
now the figures of the all-around export re- 
duction will startle the world, and will make 
the greatest pessimist rub his eyes and throw 
up his arms in the air, with amazement. 

With it will come the inevitable gradual 
collapse of the cost of living, caused through 
economic aberration, and laid low through 
economic sanity. Furthermore the foreign 
exchange crisis for us will be the greatest in- 
centive to buy European goods as well as 
securities, just as well as for Europe it will 
be the greatest incentive to sell us goods and 
securities, and to go to work and produce at 
any cost. 

Three months from now this entire conti- 
nent will be buying European securities. One 
year from now and the exports of goods from 
Europe will surprise the world: One year 
from now we will all marvel at Europe’s 
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wonderful recuperative powers. All Govern- 
ments of Europe will have to get back to 
living within their means. The restoration of 
European exchanges, which means a revival 
of the entire European industry can be ac- 
complished only, when the nations of Europe 
have brought their expenditure within the 
compass of their revenue. 

America is right, perfectly right in refus- 
ing to lend money to governments which have 
not put their own houses in order, and I 
think a word of the greatest praise is due to 
our Treasury for the way they have conveyed 
through Mr. Carter Glass, their message to 
Europe. And Europe will take the advice: 
Europe—with her exceptional resilience, with 


her magnificent energy and traditions—Europe 
has already gone back to work, and before 
long, when the restless minds have quieted 
down, will be at work with the strength and 
the power of conquering determination and 
pride. 

America will be there to co-operate and will 
take her part in the uplifting of a new world 
remodeled and rebuilt upon foundations of 
friendship, and democratic aristocracy of 
thought, motive and object. Let us all be 
optimists; let us promise each other not to 
read too much; let us not argue too much; 
let us just go to work, and do nothing but 
work and preach work, and above all, let us 
have peace! 





ANNUAL MEETING OF TRUST COMPANIES ASSOCIATION 
OF STATE OF NEW YORK 


The Trust Companies Association of the 
State of New York, which embraces in its 
membership nearly all of the trust companies 
of the State, held its annual meeting recently 
at the Railroad Club in New York City. Mr. 
L. P. Maynard, president of the. Brooklyn 
Trust Company and first vice-president of the 
association, presided at the meeting in the 
absence of Mr. Willard V. King, president 
of the organization and president of the Co- 
lumbia Trust Company. 

Various matters of legislation affecting 
trust companies and suggested legislation as 
to more effective supervision over issues and 
sale of securities in this State, were discussed 
at the business meeting. Mr. King was re- 
elected president for the ensuing year and 
Mr. Frank E. Norton, president of the Se- 
curity Trust Company of Troy was re-elected 
secretary. Vice-presidents are: E. P. May- 
nard, president of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany; T. I. Van Antwerp, president The 
Union Trust Company of Albany and M. N. 
Buckner, president The New York Trust 
Company of New York City. J. C. Powers, 
president of the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Rochester is treasurer. The Executive Com- 
mittee is composed of the following: A. B. 
Colvin, president Glenns Falls Trust Com- 
pany, Glenns Falls, N. ¥Y.; Charles H. Sabin, 
president Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York; J. Y. G. Walker, vice-president Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company, New York; Se- 
ward Prosser, president Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Charles E., Treman, presi- 
dent Ithaca Trust Company, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Charles A. Boody, president Peoples Trust 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. I. Taber, 
president Citizens Trust Company, Utica, 
N. Y.; H. E. Cooper, vice-president Equitable 


Trust Company, New York.  Ex-officios: 
Grange Sard, chairman of the board, Union 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y., and A. W. 
Loasby, president First Trust & Deposit Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y. 

A proposal to bring about a merger of the 
Trust Companies Association with the Trust 
Company Section of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association was discussed and re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee for fur- 
ther consideration. At the luncheon which 
followed the business session short addresses 
were made by J. H. Case, Deputy Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and George I. Skinner, New York State Su- 
perintendent of Banks. 


Competency of Trust Companies 


The advantage of placing funds for in- 
vestment in the care of competent trust com- 
panies is well exemplified by a reference in 
the recent annual report of the Title & Trust 
Company of Portland, Oregon, to a fund set 
aside by the Multnomah county commission- 
ers of $6,501 for the benefit of Nils Olson, 
who lost his sight and was otherwise injured 
in a powder explosion on the Columbia River 
highway. This fund was placed with the 
Title & Trust Company to be used in supply- 
ing Olson with a monthly allowance of $35. 
The last statement of the account showed 
that although Olson has received his monthly 
allowance regularly the principal has dimin- 
ished only $14 through wise investment. Based 
on the present earnings the investment will 
return more than one-half the original amount 
to the county treasurer at the end of the 28.9 
year period when the residue reverts to the 
county. 
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Establishment of the Cincinnati 
Foundation 


By virtue of formal resolutions recently 
accepted by the board of directors of the 
Union Savings Bank and Trust Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Cincinnati Founda- 
tion has been established in that city. An- 
nouncement of the purposes and plans of 


the Foundation were made by President ° 


Charles A. Hinsch just prior to his leaving 
for California. The plan of organization 
is practically the same as that of the Cleve- 
land Foundation as originally devised by 
President F. H. Goff of the Cleveland Trust 
Company and since that time incorporated 
in similar community trusts or foundations 
created in upward of over thirty leading 
cities of the country. Under the agreement 
and trust form of the Cincinnati foundation 
the Union Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of that city will function as trustee in 
receiving gifts, bequests and funds as well as 
their conservation for charitable, welfare 
and educational purposes. The management 
will be in the hands of a board of five trus- 
tees, two of them appointed by the trust 
company, namely, Edward Senior and B. W. 
Campbell. The other trustees are to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor of Cincinnati, the 


judge of the Probate court and the judge of 
the United States district court of Cincin- 
nati. Power of inspection is given to the 
attorney general and the city solicitor in 
addition to rendering careful audits and re- 
ports. 

The Cincinnati foundation will start 
actual work under most promising auspices. 
In the will of the late Jacob Godfrey 
Schmidlapp, chairman of the Union Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company, who died 
recently and devised the residue of his es- 
tate estimated at $1,000,000 to the trust 
company, provision was made for the trans- 
fer of all the property, real and personal, of 
the trust to a charitable corporation. Mr. 
Schmidlapp doubtless had in mind the prob- 
able early formation of the Cincinnati 
Foundation in giving his trustee, the Union 
Savings Bank and Trust Co. power to exer- 
cise discretion in using the residue of his 
estate as a nucleus for a fund such as con- 
templated by the foundation. Prior to his 
death Mr. Schmidlapp had expressed an 
earnest interest in the development of com- 
munity foundations or trusts as a plan which 
was in line with the broad and generous 
spirit with which he had advanced welfare 
and charitable work in Cincinnati. 
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ORGANIZATION AND AIMS OF EMPLOYMENT 
DEPARTMENTS FOR TRUST COMPANIES 


ACTUAL AND BENEFICIAL RESULTS OBTAINED 


P. E. HATHAWAY 
Employment Manager of The Northern Trust Company of Chicago, III. 


MMMM MMMM 


(Epiror’s Note: While the employment problem does not present the same characteristics or acute- 
ness for banks and trust companies with large staffs as for industrial and business organizations the 
subject is nevertheless one that is vital to success and the maintenance of efficiency, improved service and 
the cultivation of wholesome relationships. At the same time there are also more numerous ramifications 
of usefulness in the intelligent development of Employment Departments for banks and trust companies 
than for industrial establishments. Just what may be accomplished is explained by Mr. Hathaway in 
the following reproduction of bis address delivered February 20, 1920 at the first Mid-Winter Conference 
of the Trust Companies of the United States at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City). 


The necessity for the co-operation of per- 
sonalities, as between executive and staff, of 
our great industrial and financial institutions 
has never been so forcibly brought into no- 
tice as during the last few years. As a direct 
result of the great world war, the relative 
position of capital and labor reached an alto- 
gether different plain from that which had 
formerly prevailed. Business had grown from 
one-man affairs to giant institutions directed 
by a large force of executives in their sev- 
eral departments. The old intimate personal 
relations of master and man had passed away. 
The man on the office staff or in the work- 
shop was unknown—for the most part—to the 
official or the corporation for which he 
worked and their own paths rarely crossed. 
This proved to be fundamentally wrong—no 
one of the “higher-ups,” in case of friction 
or misunderstanding, knew enough about the 
worker or his personal point of view to be 
able to see the angle from which he viewed 
the subject under discussion and to adjust 
matters accordingly. As a consequence, prob- 
lems which should have been easily and sat- 
isfactorily solved were settled only after tedi- 
ous and, in some cases, acrimonious argu- 
ments; in other words, molehills were magni- 
fied into mountains. 

Confidence, is, of course, the prime factor 
in eliminating labor troubles, and the old- 
time contact was such as to develop and to 
hold confidence. In the remarkable growth 
and expansion of business, this point of con- 
tact had been lost and confidence had dimin- 
ished until it had about reached the vanish- 
ing point. Attention had been centered upon 
the mechanical and financial side of business 
—and the human side left to take its course. 


Development and Aims of the Employment 
Department 


Recognizing this condition, several con- 
cerns, a few years ago decided that this was 
a matter which warranted their most earnest 
and careful attention—and took the first steps 
in the organization of employment depart- 
ments as the best means of meeting this con- 
dition. This office, at the start, acted simply 
as a clearing house in employing workers for 
jobs in about the same way as a purchasing 
agent handles his work of supplying ma- 
chines and materials. From this small begin- 
ning has developed the employment office as 
we know it today. 

Handling the help is not merely the prob- 
lem of the big employer. It is the problem 
of everyone who has to get service from his 
associates. Some men succeed at it; others 
fail. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
tell why, but it is safe to say that when a 
balance is struck between the man who wants 
service and the man who can render it, when 
the one who gives and the one who takes are 
(both) satisfied, we have genuine, enthusias- 
tic service. 

Now, as to where the Employment Office 
really fits, what it stands for, and what it 
aims to accomplish in the way of finding a 
remedy for unsatisfactory conditions, such as 
insufficient production, large labor turn-over, 
poorly selected and poorly trained employees: 

Its aims: First—use special care in select- 
ing employees, getting experienced help when 
possible. 

Second—careful study in training the new 
employee in his work in his division and point 
out its relation to the department and the 
bank as a whole. 
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LipRARY PROVIDED FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE NORTHERN Trust COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Third—see that he is properly introduced 
in the office and made to feel at home. 

Fourth—pay him a fair rate. 

Fifth—see that the department or division 
manager is in sympathy with the work you 
are trying to do. 

Sixth—give everyone a place where he can 
get a hearty lunch, smoke and talk with his 
fellows. 

Seventh—make the worker understand that 
he is welcome to come to you at any time 
with suggestions or complaints. 

Eighth—make sure that the road to a better 
position, the promotion road, is always 
cleared and open for those who are earnestly 
trying to get ahead. 

And last—we must make it our business, 
first, last and all the time to win and to keep 
the man’s confidence. 


Employment Department a Real Asset 


There has been, and is, among bankers in 
some quarters a tendency to belittle the neces- 
sity for, or the desirability of, establishing an 
Employment Department along modern, up- 
to-date lines. The claim is made that the 
Employment Office is not a producer. This is 
poor reasoning, of course: the man who saves 
you $50 a year is of as much service to you 
as the man who produces the same amount. 


The work of the department in carefully cull- 
ing its candidates for employment and the 
facilities it provides for checking up on all 
applicants will eventually result in the build- 
ing up of a staff which shall be as nearly 
100 per cent. efficient as mortals can be made. 
This will mean better service and that, in 
turn, means satisfied and pleased customers. 

When you have begun to feel—and there 
is an intangible something which makes you 
feel and know things of this kind—that your 
clients, a majority of them at least, realize 
that they are getting the best service from 
you and your men—you have established the 
greatest advertising medium that any bank 
can possibly acquire—a medium that does not 
stop with one edition or one issue, but circu- 
lates day in and day out and carries the story 
of your service into places you possibly have 
never dreamed of reaching. A little atten- 
tion, a small service rendered, may produce 
results which a high priced paper investment 
could not begin to approach. 

There is one thing that, in my experience, 
has been of good advertising value to us: 
We all of us have received telephone calls 
and letters from other institutions—not all 
banks by any means—who are looking for 
new men. Such of these as we cannot satisfy 
at once, we file and very often can earn the 
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good will of an applicant whom we cannot 
use by bringing him into touch with someone 
who needs help in a position the applicant is 
fully qualified to fill. This promotes good 
feeling amongst ourselves, the institution, and 
the applicant. 

On first taking up my duties with The 
Northern Trust Company, I found that as 
our customers began to realize that we were 
equipped with an organized Employment De- 
partment, they came to us for help. I felt at 
first a little inclined to take the position— 
naturally enough perhaps—that my services 
were fully requisitioned by my bank and that 
our customers should handle their own em- 
ployment problems. As I advanced further 
into the work, the idea came to me that the 
large surplus of applicants not used by us, 
could, with very little extra work, be used to 
advantage in helping our clients, and by this 
method of advertising, for it is nothing else, 
help ourselves. This, of course, applies, for 
the most part, to customers whose activities 
are not sufficiently large to warrant the es- 
tablishment of an Employment Department of 
their own but whose connections with our 
institution are such as to merit all the atten- 
tion we can give them. 


Experience of the Northern Trust Company 


Let me tell you something of our work in 
the Northern Trust Company of Chicago. 
I do it with apologies, and for the sole reason 
that it is work with which I am familiar. 

First of all, the interviewing of applicants— 
I was surprised to find, when I came to fig- 
ure it up, that during the year over seven 
times the number of our staff had been in- 
terviewed. Entirely apart from the impor- 
tance of the interview itself in regard to the 
proper selection of employees, I wonder if 
we fully appreciate the advertising medium 
which is ours, in meeting and talking (often 
intimately) with those hundreds of men and 
women; of course, we cannot hire them all, 
but we can treat them in such a way that 
they will go out with a kindly feeling in their 
hearts for the institution which we serve, a 
consciousness of courteous, considerate treat- 
ment, and a knowledge that they are welcome 
to come again at any time. Thousands of 
dollars are spent each year for advertising 
purposes—I wonder if the human agency has 
not been too much overlooked. 

Applicants for work may be divided into 
three classes: 

' First—those who can be used at once. 

Second—those who cannot be used at pres- 
ent but whose experience and qualifications 
are such as to make them good prospects—to 
be used later, and 
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Third—those whom we cannot use at all. 

In the first two cases the regular form of 
application is filled out, reference letters sent, 
and the file completed. In the third class we 
sometimes take the name, address and tele- 
phone number, and it has been possible in 
many cases for us to put him in touch with 
other positions that come under our observa- 
tion. But in every case it is our purpose and 
endeavor to make a friend of each applicant 
and to send him away feeling glad that he 
came. I am going to make the assertion that 
we have been successful in doing this, and 
could cite several instances which would seem 
to prove my assertion. 


Training the New Employee 


Once an applicant has been selected, he is 
sent to the bank’s physician for his medical 
examination and is told to report for work 
on a certain date. On that day he comes to 
the Employment Office, is assigned his locker, 
files his application for a bond, and is turned 
over to the chief clerk of the department in 
which he is to work, who introduces him to 
those with whom he will come in contact, and 
instructs him in his work. 

From this time on, the matter of training 
the new employee, not only in his particular 
post, but also for the job next ahead, is, I 
believe, a most important one—one which 
merits our most careful thought and study 
and which warrants us in making more and 
more determined efforts, as the weeks go by, 
in filling vacancies from within the organi- 
zation rather than from without, whenever 
possible. By so doing, we accomplish two 
results—each very much to be desired; first, 
it brings to the post a man already familiar 
with the work of the bank—and, second, it 
helps to solve the “blank wall” problem for 
the man who feels that he is in a rut. 

Furthermore, the successful working out 
of promotions from within the organization 
will demonstrate beyond question the value 
and effectiveness of the Employment Depart- 
ment. It will show a careful selection of 
material, the proper training of the right 
man for the right place, and an ability to 
hold fast to the men and women most worth 
while. We hear a great deal these days 
about systems of promotion, but I believe that 
once we are thoroughly awake to the impor- 
tance and necessity of the proper training of 
our employees—when the man understands the 
work of his own division and, more, the work 
of the job higher up—then a system of pro- 
motion will take care of itself. 


Welfare Activities for Employees 
In conjunction with the Employment De- 
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partment and under its manager should be all 
welfare activities that an institution cares to 
foster for the benefit of the members of its 
staff. I will simply mention some of our 
activities along this line: Pension and Insur- 
ance; Physician’s Services; Visits in Home; 
Coal Purchases; Christmas Reductions; 
Junior School; A. I. B.; Outside Courses; 
Group Meetings; Rest Room; Cafeteria; 
Dance Hall; Dancing and Card Parties; Pool 
and Billiards; Bowling; Theatre and Lec- 
ture Tickets; Quoits; Library. In carrying 
out this work, there is, of course, the great- 
est need for care and tact, especially among 
men and women of the type to be found in 
our banking institutions. If we can succeed 
in making all understand that whatever aid 
is rendered is done with the idea of sharing 
rather than giving, most of the difficulties will 
disappear. 

I have found that, working in this way, 
the employees have appreciated the friendly 
help which has been given them when in 
need of assistance. 


Applying Educational Attainments 

It is our aim constantly to interpret into 
the terms of our business the educational at- 
tainments of each and every one of our 
employees, that is, to know the relative value 
of their educational attainments for positions 
in our bank. And, by studying the needs of 
our departments, we often discover that 
John Jones, with a little more training along 
this or that line, would be much more valu- 
able to us in such and such a department. 
It is here that the American Institute of 
3anking has been of assistance in offering this 
training, although employees’ courses are not 
confined, of course, to the A. I. B. Every 
assistance, financial and otherwise, is given 
any employee who wishes to fit himself for 
the job higher up. Our people are studying 
stenography, typing, business law, higher ac- 
countancy, income tax, languages and public 
speaking; by the latter subject you will see 
that we encourage employees with ideas to 
train themselves to formulate those ideas in 
such a way that other people can understand 
them. 


Group Meetings 


We want all of our employees to have at 
least a general knowledge of all departments 
of the bank, and with this in view, we are 
holding what we call group meetings. Briefly, 
this group meeting plan is this: The staff is 
divided into eight groups, and meetings are 
held every week—two groups attending each 
meeting. Thus by taking up the same sub- 
ject at four different meetings, the attendance 


can be limited to 30-35 which assures a general 
discussion of the subject under consideration, 

To illustrate, Mr. A of the Trust Depart- 
ment will present an article on the subject 
of “Wills” followed by discussion and ques- 
tions, or the officers and staff of the Banking 
Department will “set up” the bank, and give 
a practical demonstration of the different 
phases of bank work. Other evenings are 
given over to matters pertaining to the Vaults, 
or to Bond, Service Extension or Savings De- 
partment. So much for our senior employees. 


The Junior School 


I have said nothing about what is, to me, 
one of the big, worth-while features of our 
modest educational movement—that is our 
Junior School. Our juniors are divided into 
two sections, and regular class room work 
is conducted each morning from 8:15 to 9:15 
in commercial arithmetic, commercial geog- 
raphy, English, civil government, the elements 
of banking, spelling and writing—followed 
by 15 minutes of sharp Indian club, or dumb 
bell drill, under the direction of a competent 
instructor, whose entire time is devoted to 
the work. This is supplemented by 30-minute 
periods of private tutoring of each boy (or 
girl) under 16 years of age, and 20-minute 
periods for the older ones. Private instruc- 
tion enables us to stimulate an interest in 
the use of the library, direct their reading 
into proper channels, and so on. This close 
contact with the teacher also reveals the weak 
spots in each pupil’s work and special atten- 
tion is then given wherever needed—the al- 
lotment of time for each subject being deter- 
mined by the pupil’s deficiencies. 

Now, we think it is quite important for 
everybody in our organization, from the office 
boy right on up, to understand that the bank 
puts “service to its customers” at the top of 
the mast and will stand for nothing less than 
that, and our school is our agency for im- 
parting the idea of the value of courtesy, 
punctuality, proper manner of approaching a 
visitor, use of tubes, handling of telephone 
calls (which is accomplished by the installa- 
tion of dummy telephones), etc., to our juniors. 





A new idea has been evolved by the prolific 
“movie” producer which has real merit for 
banks and trust companies. The plan is to 
contract with one bank or one trust company 
in each city or town to produce a photoplay- 
let which takes only a minute to reel off but 
which, in that time, visualizes some scenes 
and actions that deftly directs attention to 
either the value of a savings account, a safe 
deposit box or dealing with the trust depart- 
ment. 
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Stability and Service 


These words accurately describe our 
qualifications for handling any banking 
or trust company business you may have 
in New England. 


OFFICERS: 

H. J. WELLS 
Chairman of the Board 
T. H. WEST, Jr. 
President 
H. A. HUNT 
Vice-President 


P. H. GARDNER 
Vice-Pres’t and Trust 
Officer 
H. L. SLADER 
Vice-President 
J. H. WELLS 
Vice-President 


G. B. HIBBERT 
Secretary 





APPOINTMENT OF TRUST COMPANIES AND BANKS AS TRANSFER 


Incorporated in 1867, this Company’s 
experience and long established con- 
nections should be a profitable contact 
point in your relations with this rich 
territory. 


Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








AGENTS AND REGISTRARS 


Among the recent appointments of trust 
companies and National banks of New York 
City as transfer agents and registrars for 
corporate stock issues and in other fiduciary 
capacities, are the following: 

The Guaranty Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agents of capital stock of 
the Century Oil Company; transfer agent of 
common stock of the Ward La France Truck 
Corporation; transfer agent of stock of the 
Commercial Solvents Corporation; transfer 
agent of the preferred and common stock of 
the Oklahoma Producing & Refining Corpora- 
tion and trustee under the Atlantic Fruit 
Company agreement dated January 1, 1920, 
securing an authorized issue of $20,000,000 
par value sinking fund gold debenture bonds. 

The Central Union Trust Company has 
been appointed registrar of the common and 
preferred stock of Continental Credit Corp. 

The Columbia Trust Company has been 
appointed dividend disbursing agent of the 
Stafford Company and transfer agent of the 
Associated Welding Company, Inc., stock. 

The Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the common capi- 
tal stock of the Nunnally Company. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 





has been appointed registrar of the capital 
stock of the Lincoln Motor Company and 
registrar of the stock of the National Ex- 
ploration Company. 

The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York has been appointed registrar of the 
common and preferred stock of Revillon, 
Inc.; registrar of the preferred and common 
stock of Geo. P. Ide & Company, Inc.; regis- 
trar of the preferred and common stock of 
the Canadian Connecticut Cotton Mills. 

The New York Trust Company has been 
named as trustee under a note agreement of 
the Georgia Light, Power & Railways dated 
February 1, 1920, to secure an issue of $1,000,- 
000 7 per cent. gold notes. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has in- 
structed National bank examiners that they 
need not, for the present, require National 
banks to mark down the prices at which they 
are carrying Liberty bonds and Victory notes 
below the bona fide purchase price, paid for 
these securities by National banks. Banks 
will not, however, be permitted to carry these 
bonds on their books at prices above market 
quotations where the bonds cost the banks 
only the market price or less. 
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VOLNTUAANALLATNAEN VAADHLAATEA LATTA ! 


APPLYING SOUND BANKING AND CREDIT PRINCIPLES 


DISCOUNT POLICY IN PEACE TIME 


Oo. M. W. SPRAGUE 
Professor of Banking and Finance, Harvard University 
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The Federal Reserve system as a whole has 
been functioning in an unsatisfactory manner 
since ending of hostilities. On account of the 
enormous indebtedness of the other banks 
to them, the Reserve banks have been con- 
stantly in position to control the supply of 
credit. This power has not been exercised. 
Low discount rates have been maintained 
although the margin between those rates 
and the rates at which borrowers secured 
accommodation from member banks was in- 
creasing. 

It was reasonably to be anticipated that 
during the twelve months following the war 
some slight headway would be made toward 
the deflation of credit. Nothing of the sort 
has happened. On the contrary, since the 
Armistice the loans of the Reserve banks 
have been enlarged by $400,000,000, and on 
the basis of the reserve balances thus se- 
cured the commercial banks of the country 
have increased the volume of credit by at 
least $2,000,000,000. This increase in the 
purchasing medium has made possible the 
further increase in the cost of living during 
recent months. 

The Federal Reserve Board in the mean- 
time has repeatedly urged increased produc- 
tion as a remedy for high prices. In recom- 
mending this remedy, the Board disregards 
all past experience which is uniformly to the 
effect that increasing production never 
brings prices down while business is active 
and a plentiful supply of credit is available. 

Strict economy in individual expenditure 
is also urged by the Reserve Board as an 
effective remedy for the high cost of living. 
It would indeed be effective if generally 
adopted, but here again past experience, and 
present experience for that matter, is con- 
clusive to the effect that habits of thrift are 
weakened during periods of rising prices and 
suddenly increased money incomes. 


Discounts and Market Rates 


The Reserve Board, while urging repeat- 
edly these ineffective remedies, has not seen 
fit to make use of the potent instrument for 
checking credit expansion, which it alone 


can employ. Discount rates at central 
banks higher than the minimum rates 
charged by other banks is the most funda- 
mental of the principles which should gov- 
ern the policy of those institutions. Dur- 
ing the war, it was perhaps proper to es- 
tablish rates at or below those of the other 
banks. To maintain such rates for a year 
after the cessation of hostilities, while fur- 
ther credit expansion was taking place, was 
a course contrary to all of the teachings of 
financial experience. 

During the war the advance in prices was 
generally looked upon as a temporary con- 
dition and at its close the business com- 
munity was prepared for a decline in prices 
and for some liquidation. Influenced in 
large measure by the continuance of an easy 
money market and the further advance in 
prices, the business community has come 
more and more to act upon the assumption 
that the present situation is to be perma- 
nent. Abnormal returns are being made the 
basis for permanent obligations. As an il- 
lustration of this tendency may be men- 
tioned the mortgage indebtedness being in- 


curred by purchasers of land at fancy prices 
in the corn belt. 


Delay in Advancing Rates 


The unwillingness to advance rates at an 
earlier date is said by Governor Harding of 
the Reserve Board to have been due to a de- 
sire to avoid placing a burden upon the mul- 
titudes of persons who had purchased Lib- 
erty bonds and Victory notes on an install- 
ment basis of payment. To the extent that 
Reserve banks entered into arrangements to 
lend to banks assisting this class of sub- 
scribers, upon the discount rates of the 
banks, but this limitation did not apply to 
the lion’s share of the government securi- 
ties on which advances were made. 

There can be no doubt that other consid- 
erations influenced the policy of the Re- 
serve Board during the war, the policies of 
the Reserve banks were properly subordi- 
nated to the policies of the Treasury De- 
partment. This condition of subordination 
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apparently still continues. The Treasury is 
naturally averse to a further decline in the 
quotations for the various issues of Liberty 
bonds which were taken at artificially low 
rates of return to millions of patriotic citi- 
zens. The Treasury has also been insist- 
ent that nothing be done which would pre- 
vent the sale to the banks of successive is- 
sues of certificates at low interest rates. 


Control of Credit Situation 

Considerations of this kind should not 
sway the policy of the Reserve banks in time 
of peace. In order to place some limit upon 
the possibilities of inflation, the Federal Re- 
serve banks were restricted to loans on 
commercial paper and United States 
bonds. When the Reserve Act was passed 
the amount of Government bonds outstand- 
ing was small. Now the total exceeds $20,- 
000,000,000 widely scattered throughout the 
community. The maintenance of low lend- 
ing rates on these bonds is contrary to 
sound banking principles. The high quality 
of the security is an important considera- 
tion, but in the case of central banks the 
magnitude of the loans being made and the 
uses for which the proceeds are being em- 
ployed are equally important. 

The period during which Reserve banks 
were under specific obligations to subscrib- 
ers to Liberty bonds has now come to an 
end, and future Government requirements 
will probably not be of great magnitude. 
In these circumstances, the adoption of a 
discount policy designed to check further 
credit expansion and to induce gradual con- 
traction might be anticipated with confi- 
dence, if it were certain that the Reserve 
Board had faith in the power of the discount 
rate and the courage required to make it 
effective. 

Unhappily, recent official expressions of 
opinion by the Board indicate that the 
adoption of a conservative discount policy is 
altogether unlikely. In the Bulletin of the 
Reserve Board for October, 1919, the opin- 
ion was expressed that “while repeated tend- 
encies toward speculation have manifested 
themselves, there is no reason to believe 
that an advance of rates would have held 
these tendencies in check, at any rate no 
such advances as could have been under- 
taken without serious injury to legitimate 
business and desirable enterprise which 
were entitled to encouragement and sup- 
port.” 

A subsequent passage is illuminating. Re- 
ferring to the objects in view in shaping dis- 
count rates, it is observed that: “The ob- 
jects to be obtained are to regulate the vol- 


ume and uses of credit so as to give to 
productive industry at all times the bene- 
ficial effects of credit stimulus and support 
without, however, opening the way to the 
costly evils of credit and price inflation.” 
The policy outlined in these passages can- 
not be carried out. In an enterprising com- 
munity, the expansion of credit must be re- 
strained in periods of active business. Un- 
der the Reserve system practically all re- 
straints on credit expansion have been re- 
moved. Old-time legal safeguards have been 
abandoned. This was wise. The legal safe- 
guards proved unsatisfactory. They were 
too rigid. Responsibility for the credit sit- 
uation has been placed definitely upon those 
who conduct the Federal Reserve banks and 
upon the Federal Reserve Board. They 
have adequate power to control the situa- 
tion. If they hesitate to use this power and 
follow the more agreeable course of moderate 
rates until forcedto take drastic action, a 
repetition of the succession of crises which 
afflicted the country in the past is inevitable. 


Detroit Trust Company Named as 
Co-Trustee of Dodge Estate 


The Detroit Trust Company is named as 
co-trustee in the will of the late John F. 
Dodge, the wealthy Detroit manufacturer of 
the well-known Dodge automobiles, who 
died recently in New York. The 
value of the estate is not indicated 
but it is known to amount to many 
millions. Associated with the Detroit 
Trust Company as trustees are the widow, 
Mrs. Matilda R. Dodge and the brother of 
the testator, Horace E. Dodge. It is stated 
that Mr. Dodge had contemplated making 
gifts for public welfare purpose which 
should have his supervision in his lifetime, 
but was prevented by death from carrying 
out his plans or designating them in his 
will. For similar reasons the will contained 
no provision for the youngest daughter al- 
though her interests will be fully provided for 
under the laws of the State. 

The bulk of the estate, after various speci- 
fic bequests are paid, is to be held by the 
trustees with full power to handle the prop- 
erty with directions to form a corporation 
to be known as the John F. Dodge estate to 
carry out the trust provisions if such a cor- 
poration can be legally formed. If this 
plan should prove unfeasible the trustees 
named in the will are instructed, after pay- 
ment of certain annuities, to divide the es- 
tate into five equal parts, one each for the 
widow and for four of the children. 
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TRUST COMPANIES OF HAWAII PROTEST AGAINST 
ENCROACHMENT 


OPPOSE DIVERSION OF FIDUCIARY POWERS 





Until very recently the National banks and 
trust companies in far-away sunny Hawaii 
have flourished side by side without the least 
bit of friction or without any attempt at en- 
croachment upon their respective spheres of 
activity. The trust companies religiously 
eschewed all banking business in compliance 
with the territorial trust company law which 
prohibits them from discounting commercial 
paper or doing either a general banking or 
savings bank business. The National banks, 
on the other hand, did not seek to transact 
any fiduciary business. Neither class of in- 
stitution felt the need of poaching upon one 
another’s ground because there was ample 
room for profitable expansion for both Na- 
tional banks and trust companies. As a re- 
sult of this distinct line of cleavage National 
banks as well as trust companies have at- 
tained high standards of usefulness. and have 
prospered along with the commercial and fi- 
nancial development of the Hawaiian Isles. 

The first rift in this amicable relationship 
came when one of the National banks of 
Honolulu recently notified its stockholders of 
intention to obtain trust powers under the 
provisions of section 11 (k) of the Federal 
Reserve Act, which has been such a prolific 
source of litigation between National banks 
and trust companies on the mainland. As a 
result of this attempt on the part of a Na- 
tional bank to invade the field of trust com- 
panies the latter have combined in a protest 
which was recently transmitted to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The 
contention is that such granting of trust pow- 
ers to a National bank in Hawaii would be 
both in violation of territorial law and would 
constitute a violation of the ruling laid down 
by the United States Supreme Court in defin- 
ing the constitutionality of the aforesaid pro- 
vision of the Federal Reserve Act which 
justified the granting of fiduciary powers to 
National banks only in those jurisdictions 
where trust companies come into active com- 
petition with National banks. It is main- 
tained that trust companies in Hawaii do not 
come into competition with National banks 


and therefore the Federal Reserve Board is 
not acting in consistency with the Supreme 
Court ruling if it gives permission to a Na- 
tional bank in Hawaii to engage in trust busi- 
ness, 

Following is the letter of protest signed by 
officers of all the trust companies in Hawaii, 
which has been recently forwarded to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, and 
which is to be submitted to the attention of 
the Federal Reserve Board at Washington: 

“We, the undersigned trust companies, being 
corporations organized and doing business in 
Honolulu, under the laws of the Territory of 
Hawaii, respectfully call to your attention 
the following situation in Hawaii: 

“The First National Bank of Hawaii, Lim- 
ited, a National bank in Honolulu, has noti- 
fied its stockholders that at its next meeting, 
on January 13, 1920, there will be considered 
the question of applying to you for permis- 
sion to act as trustee, executor, administrator 
and in other fiduciary capacities under section 
11 (k) of the Federal Reserve Act as 
amended by Section 2 of the Act of Congress 
approved September 26, 1918. 

“We respectfully protest against your 
granting the request of the said bank, and, in 
support of our protest, we submit the follow- 
ing facts: The trust companies already ex- 
isting in Hawaii are amply sufficient, in num- 
ber and resources, to take care of all the 
trust business including acting in the afore- 
said fiduciary capacity. In addition to the five 
undersigned trust companies, there is the First 
American Savings & Trust Company of 
Hawaii, Limited, which is closely affiliated 
with the aforesaid First National Bank of 
Hawaii, Limited, being controlled by the same 
stockholders in much the same proportions 
and having its office at the said bank. There 
are also several small investment companies 
and similar institutions. 

“The statutes of Hawaii do not permit trust 
companies to do a banking business and do 
not permit banks, either Territorial or Fed- 
eral, to do a trust company business, as is 
shown by the enclosed copy of our Territorial 
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trust company law. We appreciate that the 
above-mentioned Act of Congress is controll- 
ing and overrides our Territorial statutes in 
so far as it is in conflict with them. The Act 
of Congress, however, authorizes your board 
to grant authority to National banks 


‘to act as trustee, executor, administrator, 
registrar of stocks and bonds, guardian of 
estates, assignee, receiver, committee of es- 
tates of lunatics, or in any other fiduciary 
capacity in which State banks, trust com- 
pames, or other corporations which come 
into competition with National banks are 
permitted to act under the laws of the State 
in which the National bank is located’ 
“The Act of Congress is expressly based on 
the consideration that National banks should 
be given the right to compete in trust com- 
pany business with trust companies which 
compete with National banks, as is shown by 
the underlined words in the foregoing quota- 
tion and also in other provisions in the said 
section of said Act. This construction of the 
Act has been adopted by the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of First National 
Bank vs. Union Trust Company (244 U. S. 
416). The Supreme Court in this decision 
was construing section 11 (k) before the 
amendment in 1918, but the amendment clearly 
strengthens and in fact incorporates the said 
construction. 


‘From this it must also follow that even 
although a business be of such a character 
that it is not inherently considered suscep- 
tible of being included by Congress in the 
powers conferred on National banks, that 
rule would cease to apply if by State law 
State banking corporations, trust companies, 
or. others which by reason of their business 
are rivals or quasi-rivals of National banks 
are permitted to carry on such business. 
This must be since the State may not by 
legislation create a condition as to a par- 
ticular business which would bring about 
actual or potential competition with the 
business of National banks and at the same 
time. deny the power of Congress to meet 
such created condition by legislation appro- 
priate to avoid the injury which otherwise 
would be suffered by the National agency, 
—First National Bank vs. Union Trust 
Company (244 U. S. 416 at 425, 426). 


“Since, as we have already stated, trust 
companies in Hawaii are not allowed, under 
our Territorial statutes, to compete with Na- 
tional -banks, and since Territorial banks which 
do compete with National banks in banking 
business are not allowed to do a trust com- 
pany business, we do not believe that said 
section 11 (k) of said Act applies to Hawaii, 
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either in letter or in spirit. The well-estab- 
lished and long maintained policy in Hawaii 
has been to give the right to do a banking 
business to one set of corporations and the 
right to do a trust company business to an- 
other set of corporations, and not to combine 
the two kinds of business in either group of 
corporations. We submit that this local pol- 
icy should not be overridden unless it is re- 
quired either by the Act of Congress or in 
order to give reasonable protection to the 
National banks in Hawaii, neither of which 
conditions exists.” 

Respectfully submitted: Bishop Trust Com- 
pany, Ltd., Wm. Simpson, treasurer; Trent 
Trust Company, Ltd., Chas. J. Heese, Jr., 
treasurer; Guardian Trust Company, Ltd., 
W. W. Chamberlain, treasurer; Henry Wa- 
terhouse Trust Co., Ltd., by A. N. Campbell, 
treasurer; Hawaiian Trust Company, Ltd., 
H. H. Walker, vice-president. 

Accompanying the above letter is a draft of 
the Hawaiian territorial law governing trust 
companies, and which specifically prohibits 
trust companies from engaging in banking 
business. Reference to published statements 
of trust companies located in Honolulu also 
shows that their assets and liabilities contain 
no item which indicate any encroachment upon 
banks. It is, therefore, urged that the grant- 
ing of trust powers to National banks in 
Hawaii will not only be in violation of the 
territorial law, but would also work a serious 
injury to trust companies since National banks 
would have the right to transact both banking 
and fiduciary business. 


Prior to the war in Europe there were 
1,285,636 shares of the common stock and 
312,311 shares of the preferred stock of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation held in Europe as 
compared with 368,895 shares of common and 
138,566 shares of preferred stock held abroad 
on December 31, 1919, a reduction of Euro- 
pean holdings of the entire issues from 8.67 
per cent. to 3.84 per cent. 
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NEW YORK’S WHOLESALE COMMISSION DISTRICT 
RIVALS WALL STREET IN POINT OF WEALTH 


ANNUAL GROSS SALES OF $2,400,000,000 





To Mr. Samuel S. Conover, the president of 
the Fidelity Trust Company of New York 
City, belongs the credit of having compiled 
from various authoritive sources the first 
reliable approximation of the great wealth 
which is concentrated in New York’s whole- 
sale commission district located between 
Cortlandt and Canal streets, west of Broad- 
way. The results of his investigation are as 
tonishing and disclose that, from the stand- 
point of actual wealth involved, the much 
more widely advertised and well known 
“Wall Street District” must look to its 
laurels. The estimate made by Mr. Con- 
over places the total gross annual sales of 
New York’s wholesale commission district 
at no less than $2,400,000,000. The compila- 
tion is based on statements from the dis- 
trict’s various trade organizations, commer- 
cial bodies, leading merchants, etc., embrac- 
ing a mass of detail information and this 
being the first time that such facts and fig- 
ures have ever been assembled covering this 
important business and distributing center. 
The fact that the Fidelity Trust Company is 
located in the heart of the wholesale com- 
mission district at Chambers and Hudson 
streets and that the business relations of 
the company intimately touch the numerous 
business and commission firms therein, aided 
Mr. Conover in obtaining access to fairly 
accurate figures and facts. 

Approximate annual gross sales in the 
various individual trades are as follows: 
COMOECIB BING «ise sis e0haeGauawe $1,500,000,000 
Print and proagueé: ...%446<4%< 400,000,000 

(Estimated value of goods 

arriving at New York) 
Butter, eggs, cheese, poultry.. 


306,500,000 
Boots and shoes 


te eee 75,000,000 
SSPOCERIOE 5 0s vedic 5c en sneer 150,000,000 
BRO ie tisha oA eet ae aes 7,000,000 

$2,438,500,000 


Provides Daily Food for 14,000,000 People 


“The city’s wholesale commission district 
is quite as important a factor in the nation’s 
economic life as is its much more advertised 


neighbor, the Wall Street district,” says 
President Conover in explaining the esti- 
mate. “It does much of its business in 
structures built 75 years ago and its many 
diversified mercantile lines are crowded to- 
gether in an area only half a mile square. 
Nevertheless, its gross annual cash turn- 
over is nearly two and a half billions of dol- 
lars. 

“It provides 14,000,000 people through- 
out the Eastern States with their daily food; 
contains the largest wholesale fruit and 
produce market in the world; and sells 67 
per cent. of the nation’s entire cotton crop 
after fabrication. 

“Although, 200 years ago, Anthony Rut- 
gers received most of the district free from 
the township on condition that he drain it, 





SAMUEL S. CONOVER 
President Fidelity Trust Company of New York 
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the land in the district is assessed at $140,- 
395,300 today. It is the only two billion 
dollar business district ever built upon a 
swamp. Between two and three centuries 
ago its northern half was an impassable 
marsh in which the straying cattle of the 
early Dutch and English colonists were fre- 
quently lost. 


Some Historic Sidelights 


“In the eighteenth century, although re- 
garded as a suburb, the district contained 
such historic municipal institutions as the 
first Columbia College and Vauxhall Gar- 
den. The fact that St. Paul’s Chapel, after 
the big fire of Revolutionary times, be- 
came the city’s leading place of worship, 
made the district increasingly fashionable. 

“In 1850 Chambers street was lined with 
hotels, shops, theatres and even several 
costly marble residences, and the late Com- 
modore Vanderbilt constructed the first 
Hudson River railroad station on the cor- 
ner of Chambers and Hudson streets. 
Around that important freight transporta- 
tion terminal and its tracks then grew up 
what has since become one of the wealth- 
iest wholesale mercantile districts in the 
world.” 








PRESENT HOME AND SITE OF THE FIDELITY 
Trust CoMPANY OF NEw YorK AT CHAMBERS 
AND Hupson STREETS 


CorNER OF CHAMBERS AND Hupson StrEEtTs, NEw YORK, SEVENTY YEARS AGO, THE SITE 

WHERE THE FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY NOW STANDS, WAS THEN OCCUPIED BY THE ORIGINAL 

RipLey Canpy STORE AND OPPOSITE WAS COMMODORE VANDERBILTS’S FIRST Hupson RIVER 
RAILROAD STATION 
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Keeping in Touch 
With the Railroads 


is a part of our specialized 
service in handling Mem- 
phis collections. Experi- 
ence has often proved that 
drafts “stagnate” even after 
arrival of the goods. Our 
Collection Department 


bears this in mind so that 
“instant” presentation can 
be renewed and payment 
expedited. Let us dem- 
onstrate. 


UNION & PLANTERS BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Resources Over $35 000,000 


Organized 1869 
MEMPHIS TENN. 











Formation of the First Wisconsin Company 


Industrially and financially the whole 
Wisconsin district will be provided with a 
new and most effective medium for devel- 
opment through the organization of the 
First Wisconsin Company. This is the 
latest member of the so-called “First Wis- 
consin group” which is the outgrowth of 
the consolidation last July of the First 
National Bank and the Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee as the First Wisconsin 
National Bank with capital and surplus of 
$8,000,000 and total resources in excess of 
$100,000,000 and of the consolidation last 
September of the First Trust Company and 
the Wisconsin Trust of the same city into 
the First Wisconsin Trust Company. 

The First Wisconsin Company will take 
over the bond and investment business of 
the First Wisconsin Trust Company and of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank. It will 
handle the underwriting, purchase and sale 
of securities of high grade corporations 
including not only bonds, but preferred 
stocks. Municipal and Government bonds, 
both domestic and foreign, will receive 
special attention. 

The working capital of $1,000,000 is pro- 


vided by sale of 10,000 shares of preferred 
stock. An entirely new plan of financing 
is involved in the organization of this com- 
pany. The common stock is of no par value 
and is trusteed for the benefit of stock- 
holders of the First Wisconsin National 
in the same manner as the stock of the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company is held. 
This method makes it possible to create the 
company as a separate entity and to finance 
it outside of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank, although actual control is retained 
by the First Wisconsin group. The mem- 
bership of the board of directors is prac- 
tically the same as that of the two First 
Wisconsin institutions, 

The First Wisconsin Company will make 
its debut at a particularly auspicious stage 
of industrial and financial development in 
the Wisconsin field. Milwaukee industry 
alone accounts for an annual production of 
nearly one billion dollars’ worth of manu- 
factured goods. This business is conducted 
by a large number of medium sized estab- 
lishments rather than concentrated in large 
firms, consequently there is a splendid op- 
portunity for bringing about consolidation 
into larger and more efficient units. The 
new company will also function advan- 
tageously in supplying finances, hitherto 
provided by bank loans, through the media 
of bonds or preferred stocks or by making 
direct investments in business establish- 
ments where desirable. Foreign trade and 
financial relations will receive due attention 
as well. The First Wisconsin Company 
also has the benefit of being in touch with 
the 70,000 customers and the 600 corres- 
pondent banks of the First National Bank 
in the State of Wisconsin alone. 

The new company is located ‘on the 
ground floor of the Trust Company build- 
ing. The active vice-president in charge 
will be Mr. Robert W. Baird, who is a vice- 
president of the First Wisconsin National 
and of the First Wisconsin Trust Company. 
Mr. John S. Partridge, formerly manager 
of the bond department of the First Wis- 
consin Trust Company, will be secretary 
and treasurer. The president will be Mr. 
Oliver C. Fuller, who is also president of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank and the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company. Vice- 
Presidents Walter Kaston and H. O. Sey- 
mour will also occupy similar offices in the 


‘new company. George A. Patmythes will 


be assistant secretary and Hugh W. Grove 
assistant treasurer. A strong personnel in 
the trading and sales departments has been 
secured, 
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a and Trust Companies throughout 
the United States are cordially invited to place 
a portion of their reserve funds with this 
Strong, Efficient, Conservative institution. 
Interest at 3 per cent. per annum, credited 
monthly, will be allowed on daily balances 
of $5,000.00 or over, and the funds are sub- 
ject to draft at any time. 


Drafts are payable at par through any Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank or Telegraphic Trans- 
fers will be made without cost. Items 
payable through the Clearing House De- 
partment of the Federal Reserve System 
will be accepted for credit at par. 


THEUNION TRUST Co. 
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REAL ESTATE SERVICE IN BUFFALO 


anks, industries, mercantile firms and individuals will find 
advantage—service—protection ‘n having their Real Estate 
interests in Buffalo represented by our fully organized and equipped 


REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


BUFFALO TRUST | 





__ COMPANY _ 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $80,000,000 


We shall be glad to act as your Rhode Island or New England represen- 
tative; we offer all the facilities consistent with conservative banking. 








Mechanics & Metals National Bank to 
merge with New York Produce 
Exchange Bank 


A special meeting of the stockholders of 
The Mechanics & Metals National Bank of 
the city of New York has been called for 
March 23d to vote on an increase of the capi- 
tal stock from $6,000,000 to $9,000,000, the 
new shares to be offered to stockholders at 
par. With the completion of plans for in- 
creasing the stock, it is the intention of The 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank to bring 
about a merger with The New York Produce 
Exchange Bank, which will give The Mechan- 
ics & Metals National Bank $10,000,000 capital, 
$10,000,000 surplus and $5,000,000 undivided 
profits. Acquisition of the business of The 
York Produce Exchange Bank will involve 
the taking over of its nine branches in the 
metropolitan district. The present headquar- 
ters of this bank, at 10 Broadway, will also 
be maintained as a branch. 

Gates W. McGarrah, president of The 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, has also 
been president of the New York Produce Ex- 
change Bank for the past five years. No official 
changes in the personnel of the two banks are 


contemplated. The merger will add greatly 
to the facilities of the uptown branches of The 
New York Produce Exchange Bank and will 
give the patrons of these branches the very 
best possible service that a large National 
bank, a member of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, can extend. The combined deposits of 
the two institutions are in excess of $300,000,- 
000. 





National Bank of Kentucky Establishes 
Trust Department 


The National Bank of Kentucky is the 
first National bank in Louisville to open a 
trust department. Announcement of the 
establishment of this additional service has 
been made through Oscar Fenley, chair- 
man of the board. To comply with the laws 
of the State the bank has set aside an 
amount equal to one-half of its capital stock 
or $1,250,000 in security for fiduciary obli- 
gations. Nicholas H. Sosker, vice-president, 
has been given the additional title of trust 
officer and an advisory committee has been 
appointed consisting of Vice-Presidents 
N. J. Angermeir, Henry D. Ormsby and 
John S. Akers. 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, of the New York Bar and author of ‘‘ Trust Company Law” 





[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A LEGAL 
NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COMPANIES. SuUB- 
SCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE OFFERED FREE OF 


CHARGE. ] 


CORPORATIONS PRACTISING LAW 


(The drawing of a bill of sale and 
chattel mortgage as a single operation 
does not constitute practising law by a 
corporation.) 


In a case of considerable interest to title 
and trust companies the Court of Appeals 
of New York reverses the Appellate Division 
of New York and holds that the preparing 
of a bill of sale and chattel mortgage on a 
single occasion by filling out blanks in ac- 
cordance with the specific direction of a cus- 
tomer does not constitute the rendering of 
legal services by the corporation or the hold- 
ing out of itself as entitled to practice law. 
The court further holds that the distribution 
of a booklet entitled “Fees for Examination 
of Titles” including charges for drawing and 
recording papers was properly circulated and 
without violation of the statute of New York 
prohibiting corporations from practising law. 
In the majority opinion, Chief Justice His- 
cock says: 

“We think that in the light of all the evi- 
dence derived from this booklet the price 
advertised for drawing bills of sale is to be 
regarded as applicable to those which might 
be lawfully prepared as an incident to its 
regular business and is not to be regarded as 
an advertisement holding out the appellant as 
soliciting and engaged in the business of 
drawing bills of sale in such manner as would 
amount to the practice of law. Also, in the 
view which we take, the evidence that subse- 
quently a similar instrument was prepared by 
appellant’s employees is of no importance. 
We do not think that there is a word of evi- 
dence that fairly assists the contention of the 
prosecution that appellant’s employees were 
asked to or did give legal advice alluding to 
or in respect of the instruments which were 


prepared. So stripped of inconclusive fea- 
tures and freed from unsupported claims ot 
evidence, and eliminating any consideration 
of the principal of ultra vires the bare and 
decisive inquiry becomes whether a corpora- 
tion which, without giving any advice leading 
to and consummated therein, prepares a bill 
of sale and chattel mortgage by filling out 
blanks upon and in accordance with the speci- 
fic direction of a purported customer is ren- 
dering legal services or holding itself out as 
entitled to practice law. Under the circum- 
stances of this case, the general inquiry really 
is reduced to the narrow one whether this 
amounted to rendering legal services, for as 
we have pointed out there is no evidence that 
the appellant held itself out as entitled to 
practice law unless it did so by performing 
legal services whereby law would be prac- 
ticed. I think that a negative answer must 
be given to this inquiry.” 

The court is assisted in its opinion by tak- 
ing judicial notice of a widespread custom of 
laymen in drawing simple instruments for the 
accommodation of neighbors and others. 

Unfortunately from the standpoint of trust 
companies, the court finds that it is impos- 
sible to lay down a general principle that 
will make clear between what constitutes the 
practice of law and what is the lawful ac- 
commodation of customers. They say, how- 
ever, that it very well may be that the differ- 
ence is so marked between the transaction of 
preparing a simple chattel mortgage or bill 
of sale and the preparation and execution of 
a complicated deed of trust or will that there 
would be no difficulty in locating these on 
different sides of the law. It may be much 
more troublesome to make the location in 
some other cases. It would be worse than 
futile to attempt to formulate a general and 
universal rule which would cover all cases. 











TRUST COMPANIES 


AN UNSPOKEN 
BUT POWERFUL TRADITION 


tradition of service has come down 
to the National Park Bank from its 





We must take care of the problems of the 
future when they arise.” 


Justice Pound in a concurring opinion says: 
“I think that the defendant may not make it 
a business to prepare even simple legal papers 
for all who apply, independently of its char- 
tered powers. The corporation is not, how- 
ever, chargeable criminally for the isolated 
act of its employees as here charged which 
might well occur otherwise than as an inci- 
dent of a general practice.’ Four of the 
Justices dissent—People vs. Title Guarantee 
& Trust. Company (227 N. Y. 366.) 





TRUST FUNDS AND ALIEN PROPERTY 
CUSTODIAN 
(Under the “Trading with the Enemy 

Act” property held by a trustee for the 

benefit of an alien enemy was lawfully 

subject to seizure by the Alien Property 

Custodian.) 

The Court of Errors and Appeals of New 
Jersey has recently decided that property held 
by a trustee under a will for the benefit of an 
alien enemy comes within the provisions of 
the “Trading with the Enemy Act.” Argu- 
ment that the act only applied to property, 
the legal title of which belonged to an alien 
enemy was considered by the Court but over- 


merchant-founders of the preceding 
generation, which might be summed up 
in the recent remark of a banker» 


“We want to sit at the same table with our 
customers.” 


N other words, it is our aim to give the 
same thought to our customer’s affairs, 
that our officers and directors and em- 

ployees wish to receive in their own. We 
cordially welcome correspondence and 
conference. 


THE NATIONAL PARK 


BANK 
of New York 


ruled. It is the manifest purpose of the act 
that all property of an alien enemy in this 
country be subject to it. The court further 
holds that every State law imposing limita- 
tions upon the powers and rights of the trus- 
tees must come within the Federal Act and 
that it was the duty of the trustees to deliver 
up the property to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian without receiving as a condition prece- 
dent a refunding bond.—(Keppelmann vs. 
Palmer, 108 Atl. 432.) 


RIGHTS OF BENEFICIARY TO STOCK 
DIVIDEND 
(Life beneficiary is entitled to Treas- 
ury stock purchased by trustee in exer- 
cise of stockholders’ right.) 

The Appellate Division, second department, 
holds that where it had been decided that a 
stock dividend was income the trustee was 
legally correct in transferring to the life bene- 
ficiary new treasury stock for which he had 
subscribed, taking reimbursement for the 
amount advanced.—(In re Baldwin, 178 N. Y. 
Supp. 108.) 

Edward W. Russell, credit manager of the 
Franklin Trust Company of Brooklyn and 
New York has been appointed an assistant 
secretary of the company. 








The 





above 
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Tre Marine Trust ComPANY oF Bur rato 
A Financiar Tower oF Srrenomt 


shows a group of reproductions of panels from a unique Industrial Exhibit displayed 
recently in the corridors of the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
featuring leading industrial establishments of that city. 








TRUST COMPANIES 


ADVERTISING EXCHANGE DIRECTORY FOR TRUST 
COMPANIES 


In order to stimulate an exchange of 
advertising literature among trust companies 
and savings banks, Trust ComPpaANiES Maga- 
zine has inaugurated a so-called “Exchange 
Directory.” The following trust companies 
have expressed willingness to exchange ad- 
vertising literature, including booklets, fold- 
ers, statement cards, etc. 


AREANSAS 


Little BRock.—Southern Trust Company. J. 
Cc. Conway, Secretary. 





CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles.—Guaranty Trust & Savings 
Bank. W. R. Morehouse, Assistant Cash- 
ier and Publicity Manager. 

Los Angeles.—Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
Bank. E. F. Germo, Publicity Manager. 
Los Angeles.—Security Trust & Savings 
Bank. A. C. Hoffmann, Publicity Manager. 
Los Angeles.—Title Insurance and Trust 
Company. A. L. Lathrop, Publicity Man- 

ager. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Britain.—The Commercial Trust Com- 
pany. J. C. Loomis, Treasurer. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—The Equitable Guarantee & 
Trust Company. Richard Reese, Vice-pres. 

Wilmington.—Security Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company. John S. Rossell,- President. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Chicagzgo Savings Bank & Trust 
Company. F. O. Birney, Assistant Cashier. 
Chicago.—Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 

Chicago. The Northern Trust Company. 
Louis A. Bowman, Manager, New Busi- 
ness Department. 

Chicago.—Central Trust Co. of Illinois. Louis 


~ 


FE. Delson, Publicity Manager. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans.—Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
E. R. Lanng, Publicity Manager. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore.—Continental Trust Company. 
W. J. Casey, Vice-President. 
Baltimore.— Maryland Trust Company. 
Carroll Van Ness, Vice-President. 
Baltimore.—Union Trust Company. M. H. 
Grape, Vice-President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston.—Commonwealth Trust Company. R. 
F. Nichols, Assistant Treasurer. 
Boston.—The New England Trust Company. 
Arthur Adams. Vice-President. 
Boston.—Old Colony Trust Company, E. H. 
Kittredge, Advertising Manager. 
Boston. Roston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany. George E. Goodspeed, Treasurer. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit.—Union Trust Company, Advertising 
Department. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—The Minnesota Loan & Trust 
Company. J. W. Groves, Advertising Mer. 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis.—Mercanciie ‘rust Company. Gaty 
Pallen, Manager Publicity Department 
St. Louis.— Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany. G. Prather Knapp, Mgr. of Pub. 
St. Louis.—St. Louis Union Trust Company. 
Herbert M. Morgan, Asst. Vice-President. 
Kansas City.—Commerce Trust Company. F. 
M. Staker, Advertising Manager. 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark.—Fidelity Trust Company. Frank 
T. Allen, Publicity Manager. 
Trenton.—The Mechanics’ National Bank. 
C. IK. Withers, Trust Officer. 
NEW YORE 
Brooklyn.—Franklin Trust Company. P. L 
Watkins, Asst. Secretary. 
Buffalo.—Bankers Trust Company of Buffalo. 
A. L. Dutton, Treasurer. 
New York.—Bankers’ Trust Company. J. H. 
Lewis, Manager Advertising Department. 
New York.—Empire Trust Company. Eugene 
Miller, Assistant Secretary. 
New York.—The Equitable Trust Company. 
Richard R. Hunter. Secretarv. 
New York.—Guaranty Trust Company. F. H. 
Sisson, Vice-President, 
New York.—Metropolitan Trust Company. W. 
Cc. Mills. 
New York.—United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company. Henry . Servoss, Secretary. 
New York.—American Bankers’ Association, 
5 Nassau Street. Library. 
BRochester.—Union Trust Company. A. J. 
Meyer, Teller. 
Utica.—Utica Trust & Deposit Company 
Graham Coventry, Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem. Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company. E. L. Starr, Publicity Manager. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati.—The Union Savings Bank & Trust 
Company. Edgar Stark, Trust Officer. 
Cleveland.—The Cleveland Trust Company. 
W. A. Schulte, Mgr. Advertising Dept. 
Cleveland.—The Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company. F. D. Connor, Advertising Mer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia.—Commercial Trust Company. S 
A. Crozer, Secretary. 
Pittsburgh—Fidelity Title & Trust Company. 
T. R. Robinson, Acting Auditor. 
Beaver Falls.—Federal Title & Trust Co. W. 
W. Potts, Treasurer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 











Sumter.—The Commercial Bank & Trust Co. 


R. A. Bradham, President. 
VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—Virginia Trust Company. H. W. 
Jackson, President. 


WASHINGTON 


Spokane.—Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany. R. L. Rutter, President. 


Spokane.—Union Trust Company. Carl W. 


Art. Manager Publicity Dept. 
Tacoma.—Puget Sound Bank & Trust Co. 
Chas. S. Lyons, Trust Officer. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee.—First Wisconsin Trust Company. 
Douglas F. McKey, Secretary. 
HAWAIIAN TERRITORY 


Honolulu.—Hawaiian Trust Company. J. R 
Galt, Treasurer. 

Honolulu.—Trent Trust Company. c. @ 
Heiser, Jr., Treasurer. 
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STORY OF THE A. B. A. TRAVELERS CHEQUES—THE 





PREMIER CURRENCY OF THE WORLD 


ORGANIZATION OF NEW PARIS OFFICE OF BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 








All European centers of attraction and 
especially the localities in France and Bel- 
gium where Americans fought and were 
stationed are on tip-toe awaiting the ex- 
pected great tide of American travel which 
has been pent up for over five long years. 
Many thousands will visit the battlefield 
where our fighting boys achieved undying 
fame and which will be shrines for Ameri- 
can visitors for generations to come. But 
not least among the changes this summer’s 
tourists will find will ‘be Chinese puzzles 
with which they will be confronted at every 
turn by the new standards of currency and 
exchange values—that is if they do not come 
prepared with the little slips of paper, 
known as travelers cheques, which were 
such ready talismen and_ trouble-dispe:lers 
before grim Mars laid ruthless hold of fair 
fields and peaceful villages and cities. 

One of the harbingers of the anticipated 


flood-tide of American travel in Europe 1s 
the recent move of the travelers cheques 
department of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York to new and more spacious 
quarters at 149 Centre street. As fiscal 
agent for the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion travelers cheques, the Bankers Trust 
Company has been literally “on the jump” 
in providing larger quarters for the con- 
stantly growing demand for these cheques. 
While the demand for such cheques was 
diverted to other lands during the state of 
war their popularity has been growing 
steadily and their usefulness will be es- 
pecially emphasized in connection with the 
radically changed ratio of exhange as be- 
tween the American dollar value and Euro- 
pean currencies owing to war-time inflation 
of currencies and differences in international 
exchange rates. 

From a small beginning in the Spring of 





GENERAL ACCOUNTING DIvISIONS OF THE TRAVELER’S CHEQUES DEPARTMENT OF THE 
BankKERS Trust Co. o—r NEw YorRK 








TRUST COMPANIES 





CHEQUE PAYMENT Division AND CORRESPONDENCE FILES OF THE BANKERS TrRusT Co. 
oF New YorK 





ENVELOPE RECORDING AND FILEs AND Detait LEDGERS DIviIsION OF THE BANKERS 
Trust Co. or NEw YORK 
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1909, wnen the entire division numbered less 
than half a dozen clerks and occupied a 
small room on the second floor at No. 7 
Wall street, the department has steadily 
grown into spaces each a little larger, but 
each in turn soon outgrown. From this 
original space a move was made to the 
basement of the Bankers Trust Company 
building at 16 Wall street, thence to the 
third floor, thence to the fourth floor, 
thence crossing the street and taking the 
entire fifth floor of the building at No. 15 
Wall street. Now 11,000 square feet have 
been provided at No. 149 Centre street. 
Each move seems to have set into motion 
forces which have immediately so increased 
the sales as to necessitate a further move 
even before the department has fairly set- 
tled. 

The new offices for the travelers checks 
department of the Bankers Trust Company 
will leave nothing to be desired in the way 
of equipment, comfort, light, airyness and 
expeditious handling of business, as in- 
dicated by the accompanying illustrations 
of a few of the office sub-divisions. Inas- 
much as the department controls the sale as 
well as redemption of the cheques for the 
thousands of travelers overseas as well as 
on this continent, it is apparent that multi- 
tude of routine and detail must be nego- 
tiated. The modus operandi, in brief, is as 
follows: First, the cheque is requisitioned 
from the bank note company for shipment 
to the issuing bank or trust company, of 
which there are thousands; each recorded 
individually against such bank until re- 
ported sold by them. Second, their advice 
of sale is entered in the day’s work, then 
registered as sold individually; a jacket in 
the file is prepared in which to receive 
cheques as presented and proof made from 
which auditors obtain sales control figures 
against each issuing bank. 

Third, the actual cheque is presented and 
counted, proved, entered, sorted in the or- 
der of records, registered as paid individ- 
ually, recorded on and enclosed in its proper 
jacket and proved to give auditors a paid 
control figure against each issuing bank. 
Fourth, the auditors prove the sales and 
payments, eliminate errors in records and 
release complete jackets for the archives. 
This ordinarily completes the operation ex- 
cept for the checking up of errors, endless 
questions to be answered and volume of 
other detail to be arranged to keep the ma- 
chinery running with the least friction. 

Far-reaching and additional facilities will 
be provided for travelers using these cheques 
by the completion of arrangements for the 
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World-wide distributors of 
high-grade securities: Bonds, She~t 
Term Notes, also PreferredStocks and 
Acceptances. Correspondent Offices 
in more than 50 leading cities. 


Bankers of this section are invited 
to use National City Company ser- 
vice through one of our following 
conveniently located correspondent 


offices. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LONDON 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TOKIO 





opening of the new Paris office of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company in May. Mr. Seward 
Prosser, president of the company, recently 
sailed on the Mauretania to give the finish- 
ing touches, following the previous depart- 
ure of Vice-President R. H. Giles, Auditor 
Chappelear and several drafts of staff mem- 
bers from the New York office. This new 
branch will be installed in the famous Hotel 
3ristol at the Place Vendome, within a few 
blocks of the Opera, Jarden des Tuilleries 
and Champs-Elysées. Vice-President F. I. 
Kent has been in Paris for some time in 
connection with preliminary as well as or- 
ganization arrangements. Travelers cheque 
business will, however, be only one feature 
of the Paris office service which will em- 
brace the handling of the company’s inter- 
ests in Europe, acting for customers who 
have continental interests as well as_ for 
Americans abroad wanting American bank- 
ing connections. 


The first American branch bank established 
in Africa was opened on January 15th at 
Cape Town by the National City Bank of 
New York. The bank will shortly open an- 
other branch in Africa at Johannesburg. 
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COTTON—WOOL—GRAIN 


are three commodities in which New England 
is largely interested. Business resulting from 
the handling of these commodities is solicited. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $7,500,000 





Appointed Administrators of George F. 
Rand Estate 


The late George F. Rand, chairman of the 
board of the Marine Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, who met a tragic death shortly before 
Christmas in returning via airplane from 
Paris to England, left an estate valued at 
$3,000,000. While the late Mr: Rand had 
destroyed his will shortly before his depar- 
ture for Europe where he tendered Premier 
Clemenceau a gift of 500,000 francs to erect 
a memorial to the French battalion which 
was buried alive in Verdun, his post-mortem 
wishes regarding the disposition of his estate 
were well known to his son, George F. Rand, 
Jr., and to his associates at the Marine Trust 
Company. It will be the purpose of the 
son and of the Marine Trust Company, which 
have been granted letters of administration 
on the estate, to faithfully carry out the 
wishes of the late Mr. Rand. 

The dispositions thus far announced in- 
clude the following: the sum of $150,000 is 
to be devoted by the Buffalo Foundation un- 
der which the Marine Trust Company is trus- 
tee, to the creation of the Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Rand Memorial Fund. The sum of $50,000 
is to be conveyed to the Buffalo Foundation 
for carrying out the provisions of the gift of 
500,000 francs to Premier Clemenceau to erect 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $21,000,000 
DEPOSITS, $179,000,000 


a memorial for the French battalion which 
met such heroic death at Verdun. In all 
other respects the estate will be disposed of 
by the administrators in accordance with the 
known wishes of the late Mr. Rand. Resolu- 
tions of tribute to the late Mr. Rand adopted 
by the directors of the Marine Trust Com- 
pany were reproduced in the January number 
of Trust CoMpaANIEs Magazine. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Marine 
Trust Company, George F. Rand, Jr., was 
elected a director. Percy W. Darbey was 
chosen a vice-president; Alva L. Dutton, sec- 
retary; Eugene L. Reed, treasurer and Mel- 
vin L. Baxter, assistant secretary. 


The Union Trust 


Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over $760,000 


Main Office, 47 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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NGF 0 
A. GREAT METROPOLIS 


Located in the heart of the greatest 
| producing center of the world, Chi- 
| cago and Chicago’s business enter- 
prises have become large factors in 
the world’s busines:. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\\WITH-THE-GROWTH. 
| 
| 


N facilities and accomplishments the 

Continental and Commercial Banks 
have kept abreast of the requirements 
of business and industry. They are 
equipped to render every banking service. 
Invested capital over Fifty Million Dollars. 
| Resources more than Five Hundred 


Million Dollars. 


" | The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
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Main Office 
900-902 F Street 


The Washington Loan and Trust Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Branch Office 
618-620 17th Street 





DEPART MENTS 


BANKING _:: TRUSTS :: REAL ESTATE 


SAFE DEPOSITS 


FOREIGN 


Every facility for the prompt and proper transaction of their banking business 
is provided for our customers— individuals, corporations and banks 


Mercantile Trust and Deposit Company of 
Baltimore 

Combining every element of adaptability to 
modern financial requirements with tradi- 
tional policies of conservatism the manage- 
ment of the Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Company of Baltimore makes another excel- 
lent showing of steadily increasing volume of 
business. Exclusive of the large aggregate 
represented by individual and corporate trust 
holdings the financial statement at the begin- 
ning of this year showed combined resources 
of $25,076,455, embracing cash on hand and in 
banks, $3,350,922; U. S. Government bonds, 
$1,425,281; Baltimore City stock, $2,381,027; 
short term notes and bonds, $1,272,819; other 
stocks and bonds, $4,472,512 and loans of 
$11,941,794. Deposits total $19,997,738, while 
the capital is $1,500,000; surplus $3,000,000 
and undivided profits $476,512. 

The executive affairs of the company are 
divided between the officers, an executive 
committee and a most representative board of 
directors while trust business has the special 
supervision of a trust committee. The officers 
of this strong trust company are: A. H. S. 
Post, president; Wilton Snowden, vice-presi- 
dent; J. R. Walker, vice-president; Fred. G. 
Boyce, Jr., vice-president; John McHenry, 
treasurer; T. H. Fitchett, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer; C. I. Reynolds, assistant 
secretary; Douglas Thomas, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. 





James I. Clarke, who was recently elected to 
one of the newly created offices of second 
vice-president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, was recently joined in 
wedlock to Miss Gladys Marietta Dunham, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Parke 
Dunham. 


The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
New York, with resources of upward of 
$90,000,000, has become a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


JOHN B. LARNER, President 





Fidelity Trust Company of Newark 

The growth of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of Newark has been of such volume 
during the past few years as to necessitate 
much larger quarters for the various dzpart- 
ments. Recently the commercial banking 
department moved into newly remodeled 
and larger quarters in the main Prudential 
building. Announcement has also been made 
of the appointment of Mr. John F. J. Shee- 
han, who, for the last nine years has been 
private secretary to President Uzal H. Mc- 
Carter, to the newly created office of execu- 
tive secretary. 

The last statement of the Fidelity shows 
aggregate resources of $33,732,000, with de- 
posits of $26,870,000; capital of $3,000,000; 
surplus of $2,000,000 and undivided profits of 
$774,498. 

James P. Gardner and Fred A. Thomas 
have been appointed assistant cashiers of the 
Hanover National Bank of New York. 

Hugh M. Garretson, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago for the last seventeen years and 
latterly as assistant cashier, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant cashier of the Atlantic 
National Bank of New York City. 


EVERY BANK 


wil I rtete! 


STEELS STRONG" 


“Ss, automatic wray 
nade from the 





STRONG EST PAPER BEST COLOR PRINTING, 
NEWEST DESIGNS 


Th ide mark 
“STEEL - STRONG” means QUALITY 
Ask an ood stationer 
Write us for Samples 
THE C. L. DOWNEY CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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PHILADELPHIA 








Is one of the great financial centres of the East, 
and one of the best equipped Banks in the city is 


The Girard National Bank 
$100,000,000 


JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., President 


EVAN RANDOLPH, Vice-President 
A. W. PICKFORD, Vice-President 
CHARLES M. ASHTON, Cashier 


ALFRED BARRATT, Assistant Cashier 
DAVID J. MYERS, Assistant Cashier 
WALTER P. FRENCH, Assistant Cashier 








You Need a Philadelphia Account to Handle 


Your Business Properly 


Common Errors in Reporting Income for 
Taxation 


Individuals and corporations which do not 
avail themselves of expert assistance in mak- 
ing out their schedules under the Federal in- 
come tax law are very apt to fall into errors 
which are common enough and more often 
result in the taxpayer paying more to the 
Revenue Collector than he is obligated to pay. 
Many thousands of dollars have been saved 
to individuals and corporations liable to the 
tax through the efficient services rendered by 
the tax consulting and adjustment depart- 
ments of banks and trust companies. 

Reams of tax literature have been issued 
bit one of the most serviceable publications 
is that recently issued by The Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York bearing 
the title “Seventy Points on the Income Tax.” 
These points cover those errors which are 
most common on the part of taxpayers in re- 
porting net income under the Federal law. 
These errors pertain to clerical mistakes, in 
calculating income from various sources, ex- 
penditures, allowance for depreciation, deduc- 
tions allowed by the law and due to other 
complexities in making out schedules. The 
information contained in this booklet was 
prepared by Mr. Rolnick, a former deputy 
collector of internal revenue. 








Establishing Security Losses for Tax 
Schedules 


A bill introduced in the United States Sen- 
ate by Senator Calder to encourage bank de- 
posits by non-resident foreign corporations 
and non-resident alien individuals, contains a 
proposed amendment which will make it un- 
necessary to sell and repurchase bonds or 
other securities in order to establish losses 
due to depreciation in making out Federal tax 
returns. The proposed amendment reads: 

“Losses sustained during the taxable year 
and not compensated for by insurance or 
otherwise, if incurred in trade or business: 
Provided, further, That when an amount of 
bonds or other securities owned by any bank 
or trust company is charged off in any year 
upon its books by order of the Comptroller 
of the Currency or of any State bank com- 
missioner or department because of shrinkage 
in the value of such securities, the amount so 
charged off shall be deemed to be a loss actu- 
ally sustained within the year within the 
meaning of this section, although such securi- 
ties are not sold or otherwise disposed of.” 





Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, is bound for Japan and China to 
discuss finances with Japanese and Chinese 
representatives. 








58% of the assets of 
Vermont Trust Com- 
panies are invested in 
Farm Mortgages. 


Do you know the 
record of Farm Mort- 


gages aS an investment 
for Trust Funds? 


Some very interesting 
information is available 
without charge on ap- 
plication to 


ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS, Inc. 


Farm Mortcace BANKERS 


KINGMAN NOTT ROBINS, Treasurer 
908-9!18 GRANITE BUILDING 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Billings, Mont Calgary, Can. 
Edmonton, Can 
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Percy H. Johnston—‘‘Old Bullion’s’? New 
President 

There is an object lesson—old as the hills 
—but which never loses its inspiring appeal, 
in the rapid rise of Mr. Percy H. Johnston 
to the office of president of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York. It is not often 
that a man, however well equipped and 
gifted, becomes president within a short 
span of two years of one of the largest and 
oldest banks in New York City. That is 
what Mr. Johnston achieved without “pull” 
or favoritism, but simply because he pos- 
sessed the qualities of unflagging applica- 
tion to his duties, an incisive grasp of every 
detail and because he is a “man among 
men.” 

With Mr. Herbert K. Twitchell, the 
former president occupying the newly cre- 
ated office of the chairman of the board and 
with Mr. Johnston in direct executive com- 
mand, the old Chemical National Bank is 
bound to pursue a safe and even more pros- 
perous course than in the past. Messrs. 
Twitchell and Johnston constitute a “team” 
that may best be described by the poet who 
coined the phrase, “Two souls with but a 
single thought; two hearts that beat as one,” 
except that in this instance the latitude of 
thought is not confined. 

Born at Lebanon, Kentucky in 1881, Mr. 
Johnston received his first bank training 
with the Marion National Bank of his na- 
tive city. In 1906 he was appointed a Na- 
tional bank examiner and had charge of 
National banks in Kentucky during 1907-08. 
The following year he was made chairman 
of the examiners for the Southern States 
and in I9II was promoted to one of the 
four positions of National bank examiners 
at large. During 1911 to 1913 he served 
in that capacity and also as clearing house 
examiner in Louisville, Ky. In 1913 Mr. 
Johnston was elected cashier of the Citizens 
National Bank of Louisville and in 1915 
became vice-president, which position he 
relinquished in October, 1917, to accept 
the vice-presidency of the Chemical National 
in New York. 

In assuming the office of chairman of the 
board of the Chemical National, Mr. Twit- 
chell will have broader powers of supervi- 
sion. When he became president of “Old 
Bullion” in 1917 the Chemical had nine of- 
ficers and 115 employees. Today it has 13 
officers and 254 employees. In the same 
short space of little more than two years 
gross deposits have increased from $35,- 
000,000 to over $82,000,000 and stock has 
risen from $400 to $591 as compared with 
original investment value. 
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, 
Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Incorporated 1890 
; Resources - - $17,000,000 
|B Special attention given to collections. 


All Trust Company business solicited. 

Mortgages on improved property at lowest 
rates. 

Investment Securities bought and sold. 


a 
| 
| 














ESTABLISHED 1887 


BIRMINGHAM TRUST & 


SAVINGS COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Capital, $500,000.00 
Surplus (Earned) $650,000.00 
A. W. SMITH, President. 
TOM O. SMITH, Vice-President. 
W. H. MANLY, Cashier. 
BENSON CAIN, Assistant Cashier. 
C. D. COTTEN, Assistant Cashier. 
E. W. FINCH, Assistant Cashier. 
Direct connections with the strongest Banks through- 
out the South. Send us your Collections. 


CENTRES ET ET 








Title Insurance and | 
‘Trust Company 


—is the oldest trust company 
in the Southwest 


Paid in capital and 
surplus, 
$2,600,000.00 


Trust assets, 
$50,000,000.00 
(No deposits) 


Spring Street 
at Fifth 


Los Angeles | 








HERBERT K. TwitCcHELi 


Recently elected Chairman of the Board of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York 











Percy H. JoHNston 
Elected President of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York 
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Have You a Financial 
Agent in Canada ? 


To persons and _ corporations 


requiring a financial agent, this 
Company offers service which 
only a corporation financially 
strong, with offices throughout 
the Dominion and an experienced 


staff, can give. 


Correspondence Invited. 


National Trust Company 
Limited 
Capital Paid-up 
Reserve, 
Assets under Administration, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
18-22 King Street East, Toronto 


Montreal 
Saskatoon 


80,000,000 


Winnipeg 
Regina 


Edmonton 
London, Eng. 








Community Trust for Newark and Vicinity 

The Fidelity Trust Company of Newark, 
New Jersey, is the latest of the rapidly in- 
creasing number of trust companies which 
have established community trusts or foun- 
dations in different cities of the United 
States, thereby giving to the movement a 
nation-wide character and adaptability. It 
was at the recommendation of President 
Uzal H. McCarter of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Newark that the board of di- 
rectors of that institution recently passed 
formal resolutions which authorized the 





115 South Fifth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


COMPANIES 


company to accept, hold and invest funds, as 
trustee, under the “Community Trust for 
Newark and its Vicinity,” which is its of- 
ficial title. 

Three of the five members of the gov- 
erning committee have already been ap- 
pointed, namely: Supreme Court Justice 
Swayze, named by Judge Rellstab of the 
United States Circuit Courts of Appeals; 
Franklin Conklin, president of the Flood & 
Conklin Varnish Co., named by Chief Jus- 
tice Gummere and Mrs. George Barker, 
named by Chancellor Walker, the other two 
members of the committee will be appointed 
by the directors of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany. 


Girad National Annual Meeting 

The stockholders of the Girard National 
Bank of Philadelphia had every reason to be 
gratified at the results of the last year’s busi- 
ness as presented at their recent annual meet- 
ing. The following members were elected to 
the board of directors: A. A. Corey, Jr., vice- 
president of the Midvale Steel and Ordnance 
Company, and R. R. M. Carpenter, vice- 
president of the E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Powder Company, to fill vacancies. Authority 
was also given to increase the maximum mem- 
bership of the directorate to twenty-five. 
Dividend period has been changed from semi- 
annual to quarterly. 

Earnings of the Girard National during the 
past year justified adding $1,000,000 to surplus 
account, bringing surplus and net profits up 
to $6,577,899 with capital of $2,000,000, de- 
posits of $71,449,418 and resources aggregat- 
ing $113,584,908. Associated with President 
Joseph Wayne, Jr., in the executive manage- 
ment of the Girard National are the follow- 
ing: Evan Randolph, vice-president; A. W. 
Pickford, vice-president; Charles M.. Ashton, 
cashier; Alfred Barratt, assistant cashier; 


David J. Myers, assistant cashier and Walter 
P. French, assistant cashier. 











Minneapolis 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,600,000.00 


Equipped to render every trust and banking service 





The Stockholders of the First National Bank and Minneapolis 
Trust Company are identical 
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AS ALL subscriptions run for the calendar year, economy demands that yours be entered as soon as possible. 
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On four continents— 
the recognized authorities 
on taxation 


HEN the discussion turns to 

taxes, when an accurate solution 

is required, when an authority 
must be consulted, then—invariably— 
the nation’s business reaches for the tax 
Services of The Corporation Trust Com- 
pany. 

These dependable Services appear constantly 
at conferences in New York, Washington, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and other great centres. 
They are used in England, France, Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines and South 
America. They are recognized by thousands of 
lawyers, corporation officers, bankers, account- 
ants and Government officials as the authorities 
on Federal taxation. 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


Pros- 


pectus FA-1, which will be sent upon request, emphasizes our established policy of accepting subscriptions upon an 


approval basis only. 
instantly available throughout 1920. 


The Washington Loan & Trust Company 

An increase of nearly one million in de- 
posits is indicated by a comparison of the 
deposits of the Washington Loan and Trust 
Company of Washington, D. C., during the 
last year, brings the total to $11,521,000. Re- 
sources aggregate $14,108,881 with loans of 
$8,763,000; bonds owned, $1,973,000 and 
available cash, $2,466,000. Capital is $1,000,- 
ooo, surplus and undivided profits $1,466,- 
ooo. The officers of this progressive trust 
company are: John B. Larner, president, 
Andrew Parker, vice-president and trust 
officer; Harry G. Meem, vice-president and 
treasurer; Thomas Bradley, vice-president 
and real estate officer; Boyd Taylor, assist- 
ant treasurer; Charles H. Doing, assistant 
treasurer; Charles R. Grant, assistant treas- 
urer; Wm. H. Baden, assistant trust officer; 
Arthur Peter, general counsel. 





The County Trust Company of White 
Plains, N. Y., has taken over the business 
and assets of the First National Bank of the 
same place. The merger will result in com- 
bined resources of $5,000,000. 

Harold K. Downing has been elected presi- 
dent of the Troy Trust Company of Troy, 
N. Y., and Henry S. Ludlow becomes chair- 
man of the board. 


Prompt action will make accurate, down-to-the-minute official information on Federai tax laws 





Why the ‘‘Chase Family’’ is Happy 
When the employees of the Chase National 
Bank of New York opened their pay enve- 
lopes on January 31st, last, they each found 
an announcement that the bank had taken out 
a group life insurance policy covering the 
lives of every officer and employee who had 
been on the staff at least three months. The 
minimum amount of insurance for each indi- 
vidual is $1,000 and the maximum $5,000. 
This announcement followed the 10 per 
cent. increase in salaries last November, con- 
tinuation of the 20 per cent. high-cost-of- 
living bonus, establishment of a free medical 
department, improvement of dining room 
service and completion of plans for new club 
rooms for employees. 





POSITION 
ENCED TRUST COMPANY MAN 


WANTED BY EXPERI- 


If six years’ experience as head of a 
trust transfer and safe keeping depart- 
ment, including one year as trust officer 
in large New York City trust companies, 
would be of interest to a growing out-of- 
town trust company seeking such quali- 
fications, I will be pleased to communi- 
cate further. I am 30 years of age, mar- 
ried, and a Catholic. Trust Department, 
care Trust Companies Magazine, 
55 Liberty St., New York City. 
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We receive accounts of banks, 
bankers, corporations, firms and in- 
dividuals on favorable terms, and 
grant to our depositors every facility 
consistent with prudent and conser- 
vative banking methods 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of the City of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Deposits, December 31, 1919 . . . $274,000,000 


Henry Robinson Succeeds the Late 
Stoddard Jess 

Henry M. Robinson of Pasadena has been 
elected president of the First National Bank 
of Los Angeles and also president of the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, both banks 
being closely affliated under joint stock 
ownership. As president of the First Na- 
tional Bank Mr. Robinson succeeds the late 
Stoddard Jess who was for many years presi- 
dent of the bank and who died February 1st 
at Palm Springs. As president of the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank Mr. Robin- 
son succeeds J. C. Drake. He will assume 
his new duties as soon as he is able to relin- 
quish his duties at Washington as a member 
of the Industrial Relations Commission and 
also as president of the Coal Strike Settle- 
ment Commission. 

Mr. Robinson has been very prominent in 
war activities. He was a member of the 
U. S. Shipping Board and also a special com- 
missioner from that board to the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris. He has served as a director 
of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 
for a number of years. A native of Ravenna, 
Ohio, he attended the Western Reserve 
Academy and later Cornell University. After 
admission to the bar he practiced law in 
Ohio and for some time was in New York 
before becoming associated with important 
business interests in California in 1906. 





Official Promotions at Cleveland Trust 
Company 

An unusual number of promotions in the 
official staff were announced at the recent 
annual meeting of directors of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. F. H. Hobson, treas- 
urer, was elected vice-president; F. H. Hough- 
ton, assistant treasurer, was elected vice- 
president; A. A. McCaslin, real estate officer 
was elected vice-president; Edwin Baxter, as- 
sistant to President Goff, was elected vice- 
president and Henry Kiefer, manager of the 
People’s Branch, was elected vice-president. 
J. W. Woodburn, assistant treasurer, was pro- 
moted to treasurer; H. W. Hammink, chief 
clerk, was made assistant trust officer; J. R. 
Cotabish was made assistant secretary; P. J. 
Huegle to assistant treasurer; John Todd, 
assistant treasurer; Miss Lillian E. Oakley, 
from secretary to president to assistant to 
president; E. M. Coan to assistant auditor; 
M. R. Dickey, tax consultant and L. P. Goudy, 
chief clerk. 


Fred W. Shibley has been appointed mana- 
ger of the Industrial Department of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York. For 
the past ten years Mr. Shibley has been en- 
gaged in the examination, reorganization, 
consolidation and financing of industrial 
properties. 
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Standard Books 
Trust Departments and Trust Officers 


Trust Company Law. By Joun H. Sears, Editor Legal Depart- 
ment of TRust Companies Magazine. $6.10, postpaid. 
This volume of 610 pages is the most comprehensive and carefully prepared treatise 
on the law relating to every phase of trust company operation, embracing digest 
of decisions and judicial interpretations in their proper sequence. 
The Modern Trust Company. By KirkBRIDE and STERRETT. 
$2.75, postpaid. 
This book of 340 pages is the standard and only comprehensive publication devoted 


to a description of the organization and functions of the various departments of a 
modern trust company containing facsimiles of accounting forms, etc. 


Theory and Practice of Estate Accounting. By Frepericx 
H. Baucu and Ws. C. Scumetsser, A.B., LL.B. $4.25, postpaid. 


This book is especially adapted to the requirements of Trust Officers, Lawyers, 
Accountants, Executors, Trustees and Administrators. 


Wills, Executors and Administrators. By James Scuov- 
LER, LL.D. Two volumes. Fifth edition. Price $15.00. 
Volume I deals with Wills, their nature, essentials and mode of interpretation with 


cases, both American and English, brought down to date. Volume II discusses the 
administration of estates, testate and intestate, and the rights and duties of Execu- 
tors and Administrators. 


Legal Investments for Trust Funds. By Franx C. MckKin- 
NEY. $2.50, postpaid. 
This book covers general principles, statutes and decisions of the various States, 
together with a typical list of investments legal in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Maryland and New York. 
The Story of the Trust Companies. By Epwarp Ten Broeck 
PeRINE. Price $2.00, postpaid. 
This book discusses the growth and history of the trust companies of the United 
States, tracing their evolution and broadening functions during the past century. 
Ancient, Curious and Famous Wills. By Vircu M. Harris. 
$4.00, postpaid. 
This book is the most interesting and instructive contribution to the subject of 
writing of wills, containing numerous specimens of testamentary lore. 
Inheritance Taxation. By Greason and Oris. $7.50, postpaid. 


This volume of 900 pages, in law buckram, is a complete and exhaustive treatise 
on the problems arising from graded rates, non-resident estates and conflicting 
jurisdictions, with the decisions and statutes of the different States and the 
Federal Act. 


Address BOOK DEPARTMENT 


TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE 
55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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WHEN YOU HAVE BUSINESS 





RESOURCES $2,200,000 








‘‘Commerce Banks’”’ of Kansas City Plan 
for Big Year 

Kansas City’s leading banking and trust 
company alliance, the National Bank of Com- 
merce and the Commerce Trust Company, 
have planned for another year of record 
growth and development of new features of 
usefulness. Clients of these two financial in- 
stitutions have access to every known feature 
of banking and trust company service. The 
executive staffs of both institutions are alert 
and quick to anticipate new requirements. The 





W. T. KEMPER 


Chairman National Bank of Commerce and Commerce 
Trust Co. of Kansas City, Mo. 


WITH THE HARDWARE CITY, 


CONFER WITH US 


The Commercial Trust Company 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





clerical staffs are efficient and responsive to 
the generous policy of the management which 
cultivates both loyalty and courtesy. 

Mr. W. T. Kemper, who is one of the most 
highly respected and popular of Kansas City’s 
men of affairs, will continue to direct both the 
National Bank of Commerce and the Com- 
merce Trust Company as chairman of their 
respective boards of directors. His imme- 
diate associates in the executive management 
are J. W. Perry and W. S. McLucas, respec- 
tively presidents of the National bank and the 
trust company. Aside from the changes noted 
herewith the same corps of officers and di- 


W. S. McLucas 


President Commerce Trust Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Transit Department 


of this bank is completely equipped to 
handle promptly all cash items and 


collections. 


Because of our direct connections in all 
principal cities and our membership in 
the Federal Reserve System, we can 
save time and interest for our customers. 


Concentrate with us—as your corre- 


spondent—all your business in Federal 
Reserve District No. 4. 


The Guardian Savings and Trust Co. 


623 Euclid Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Resources over $80,000,000 








rectors was re-elected at the recent annual 
meeting. 

Hal Y. Lemon, assistant cashier, and 
Charles: M. Vining, assistant vice-president, 
were elected vice-presidents of the National 
Bank. F. C. Marqua, manager New Business 
Department, F. P. Brady, special representa- 
tive, and Stanley Kelley were elected assistant 
cashiers. H. L. Gary, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Theodore Gary Investment 
Company, and Albert Newman, vice-president 
were elected to the board of directors of the 
National Bank. In the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany William E. Graves, chief assistant in 
the Mortgage Loan Department, was elected 
assistant secretary and George E. Nicholson, 
president of the Kansas City Gas Company, 
becomes a director. 

The trust company paid 50 per cent. divi- 
dends on its million dollar capital during 1919 
and the stock is bid $400. Fifteen per cent. 
was paid by the National Bank of Commerce. 
A Christmas bonus was given employees and 
junior officers of both banks amounting to 
one month’s salary, plus five dollars for each 
year of service. This is the second bonus of 
a month’s salary given by the Commerce 
Banks since October 1, 1919. Some altera- 
tions have been completed in the quarters of 
the trust company, which increase the work- 


ing space of the clerical force about 75 per 
cent. 

The published statement of the Commerce 
Banks for December 31st showed combined 
deposits of more than $104,000,000, and total 
resources of over $140,000,000. Capital of the 
National Bank is $4,000,000, with surplus and 
undivided profits of $1,827,476. The trust 
company has capital of $1,000,000, surplus 
$1,000,000 and $145,304 undivided profits. 





The officers and employees of the Mt. Ver- 
non Trust Company have organized the 
Trust Company Club of Mt. Vernon. The 
officers are: Dr. Archibald M. Campbell, hono- 
rary president; Robert B. Campbell, presi- 
dent; Charles M. Ticknon, vice-president; 
D. B. Donovan, secretary and Miss Ella 
O’Brien, treasurer. 

Up to December 31, 1919, banks and trust 
companies of the United States and Canada 
have purchased the collateral trust obligations 
issued by the Continental Guaranty Corpora- 
tion of New York to the amount of $75,924,- 
000. 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency at Washington is holding hearings 
on a bill to abolish sub-treasuries at Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, New 
Orleans and San Francisco and transfer their 
functions to the Federal Reserve banks. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 
CAPITAL, $1,200,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $2,895,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL 
ANDREW P,. SPAMER 
H. H. M. LEE 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE 


ViICE-PRES. 
2D VICE-PREsS. 
- 30 VICE-PRES. 
4TH VICE-PRES. 
TREASURER 
GEORGE R. TUDOR 
ROLAND L. MILLER 
ALBERT P. STROBEL 


ARTHUR C. GIBSON 
CLARENCE B. TUCKER 
JOHN W. BOSLEY - 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER 
REGINALD S. OPIE 


- CASHIER 
ad - ASST, CASHIER 
- REAL ESTATE OFFICER 


SECRETARY 

- ASST. TREAS. 
ASST. TREAS. 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 





Official Advancements at Fidelity of Newark 

Following the death on January 27th last 
of Frederick W. Egner, senior vice-president 
of the Fidelity Trust Company of Newark, 
N. J., several changes in the staff of officers 
of that company were recently announced by 
Uzal H. McCarter, president. Paul C. Down- 
ing was advanced from the position of treas- 
urer, to that of a vice-president and a direc- 
tor, and Henry Schneider, an assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer, was elected treasurer. To 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Clarence G. Appleton, who gave up his place 
as secretary to become vice-president of the 
Montclair Trust Company of Montclair, N. J., 
the directors elected Robert G. Peace, advanc- 
ing him from his position as an assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer. Successors to Mr. 
Schneider and Mr. Peace as assistant secre- 
taries and treasurers have not yet been elected. 





Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis Re-Elects Directors 

Nine members of the board of directors 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
whose terms expired were re-elected for a 
term of three years, at the recent annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the company. They 
are: Herbert D. Condie, president; Condie- 
Bray Glass & Paint Company; J. D. Perry 
Francis of Francis, Bro. & Company; S. E. 
Hoffman, George A. Mahan of Smith & 
Mahan, Hanibal, Missouri; Wm. D. Orth- 
wein; Samuel Plant, vice-president, Geo. P. 
Plant Milling Company; Charles E. Schaff, 
receiver, M. K. & T. Railway; Bradford 
Shinkle, treasurer, Johnson, Stephens & 
Shinkle Shoe Company and Charles Wig- 
gins, co-trustee of the Liggett estate. 

More than twenty thousand shares of the 
company’s total of thirty thousand were 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
ISAAC M. CATE 

JOHN W. MARSHALL 


JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 








voted at the meeting. The other members 
of the company’s board whose terms are 
still running, are: William Bagnell, presi- 
dent, Bagnell Timber Company; Eugene H. 
Benoist; Frank W. Edwin, secretary and 
manager, John Deere Plow Company; 
Breckinridge Jones, president; William G. 
Lackey, vice-president; Robert J. O'Reilly, 
M. D.; Fred C. Orthwein, vice-president, 
Wm. D. Orthwein Grain Company; 
Henry W. Peters, vice-president, Interna- 
tional Shoe Company: Henry S. Priest, 
Boyle & Priest; J. Sheppard Smith, vice- 
president; R. H. Stockton, president, Ma- 
jestic Manufacturing Company; Frederick 
Vierling, vice-president and trust officer; 
Julius Walsh, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, and Louis Werner, president, Louis 
Werner Stave Company. 

Organization of the new Morrisville Trust 
Company to be located in the northern subur- 
ban section of Philadelphia has been com- 
pleted with the election of the following offi- 
cers: George W. Balerson, president ; Thomas 
B. Stockham, first vice-president; Henry T. 
Moon, second vice-president; Carl B. Watson, 
secretary and Edward H. Lovett, treasurer. 
Capital is $125,000. 

The Penn County Trust Company of Allen- 
town, Pa., with capital of $300,000, surplus 
$100,000, and resources of $1,996,000, has been 
admitted to membership in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia. 

Fidelity Trust Company of Philadelphia 
during the fiscal year ended January 31, 1920, 
had net earnings of $1,661,131, out of which 
were paid four quarterly dividends aggregat- 
ing $1,200,000. After various charges and ex- 
penses, the undivided profits on January 31st 
stood at $487,992. 


—_ J 
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Attention of Trust Companies 
And National Banks Empowered 


To Do Trust Business 


The Harvey Blodgett Company has perfected a PLAN which for our 
purposes is described as the “Blodgett Plan for Trust Companies.” 

The Plan is designated locally, where Trust Companies are licensed to 
use it, with the name of the local Trust Company, as, 


The Northwestern Trust Plan 
For Creating and Enlarging an Estate 

The Plan and all literature incident to its promotion are copyrighted by 
Harvey Blodgett, and the undersigned reserves all the right in its use, sub- 
ject to arrangement with Trust Companies. 

It is because publication has been given, doubtless unwittingly, by a 
certain financial journal to much of the copyrighted material incident to this 
Plan; and also that certain persons have made unauthorized use of portions 
of our copyrighted material that 


Notice Is Given 
that this Company insists upon proper recognition of its rights 
in this Plan and copyrighted material; and that the unauthor- 
ized use of any portion of our copyrighted material will subject 
such users thereof to unnecessary embarrassment. 
This notice is in no sense a reflection upon the integrity of Trust Com- 
panies or publishers of financial journals. This Company fully appreciates 
and gives testimony to the high quality of ethics by which they are governed. 
It is only to prevent the innocent appropriation of matter which has already 
been published with the omission of our copyright notice, that this notice 
is given. | 
Trust Companies now licensed to use the “Blodgett Plan for Trust | 
Companies” are: 


Northwestern Trust Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Union & New Haven Trust Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Buffalo Trust Co., Buffalo, New York 

Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Commonwealth Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Security Trust & Savings Bank, Portland, 
Oregon 

Bridgeport Trust Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Union Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Essex Trust Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 


American Loan & Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Ohio Savings & Trust Co., Akron, Ohio 

Colonial Trust Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Superior Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Wells-Dickey Trust Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Fidelity National Bank & Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Halloran-Judge Trust Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Lima Trust Co., Lima, Ohio 

City National Bank, Danbury, Conn. 

Continental Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

OhioSavings Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio 


THE HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


Harvey A. BLopGetr, President... ... . ST. PAUL....... University and Wheeler Avenues 
Warren R. GriuiaM, Vice-President. ...CHICAGO........First National Bank Building 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. ... 
ey | 


_————_ 


Sn p'0 ov o0.ces oe» Skee 


Forty-three branches in New York City 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


CABLE TRANSFERS 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 











Metropolitan Trust Company of New York 
Inaugurates Progressive Campaign 


True to his pledge at the time of assuming 
the presidency of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company of New York early in January, Mr. 
Harold I.- Pratt has set in motion an active 
campaign for new business which enlists 
every department. Rumors to the effect that 
the Metropolitan was considering amalgama- 
tion plans with some other. trust company 
have been definitely set at rest by a published 
statement from Mr. Pratt in which he says 
that suggestions for consolidation were re- 
jected by the board and the determination 
was unanimous to conduct the affairs of the 
company along progressive and yet conserva- 
tive lines with special emphasis on plans for 
securing new business. 

As an executive Mr. Pratt brings to the 
Metropolitan a live and resourceful spirit. 
His varied business training and association 
as director with banks and other corporations 
have equipped him with a strong grasp of 
essentials. In Harold B. Thorne, who is now 
first vice-president, and other officials, Mr. 
Pratt has associates who are fully apprecia- 
tive of the opportunities which the Metropoli- 
tan, with its splendid reputation and excep- 
tionally advantageous location, has for greater 
expansion. 

Mr. Harold B. Thorne, in addition to being 
advanced to first vice-president of the 
Metropolitan, has succeeded Horace White as 
a director and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the company. On January 22d, Mr. 
Thorne gave a dinner at the Metropolitan 
Club for the officers in honor of Mr. Harold 
I. Pratt at which plans for the future growth 
of the company were discussed. 





Gross earnings of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York for the year 1919 totaled 
$35,278,000 and after deducting all operating 
expenses. 





Avoid Excessive Interest Rates 


The possibility of a precipitate scramble for 
out-of-town bank balances and for deposits 
by increasing interest rates in view of the 
advance in the Federal Reserve discount rate 
to 6 per cent., was prevented by the adoption 
of the amendment by the New York Clear- 
ing House Association to limit interest rates 
on balances to 24% maximum and the similar 
agreement arrived at by representatives of 
Clearing House Associations from _ other 
cities at the Chicago meeting. In New York 
City as in other large centers this policy is 
being steadily adhered to in support of the 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board to dis- 
associate the official discount rate from any 
agreements existing on the part of Clearing 
House associations with members regulating 
the interest rate on the basis of reserve dis- 
count rates. The New York amendment ap- 
plies both to members and banks and trust 
companies that clear through members. 





Elected Vice-President Equitable Trust 
Company of New York 

A. W. Loasby, president of the First Trust 
and Deposit Company of Syracuse, New 
York, has been elected a vice-president of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York 
City. Mr. Loasby was a former president of 
the Trust Companies Association of the 
State of New York. 

Carleton Bunce, who has been associated 
for many years with the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, has been elected a 
vice-president of the company. His promo- 
tion is in recognition of faithful and efficient 
service. 





The Bank of Manhattan, which will soon 
be consolidated with the Merchants National 
Bank of New York, has taken over the Bank 
of Long Island, with its twelve branches, 
which gives the bank twelve branches in all. 




















Executive Offices - Bond Department of The Equitable Trust Company of N. Y. 


The Service of Our Bond Department 


The Bond Department of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York renders a Selective Service calculated to in- 
crease the safety, efficiency and return of invested capital. 
The advice and co-operation of our staff will enable both’ in- 
stitutions and individuals to obtain securities with the elements 
of safety, yield and marketability existing in proportions best 

- suited to their requirements. Our facilities include the full 
use of our ‘Statistical Department and the experience and 
judgment of an organization supervising the investments of 
one of the largest financial institutions of New York. We 
shall be pleased to select, classify and offer for consideration 

<a list of securities, in accordance with your needs. 


= . Send for our veneney: List of Offerings 

_ UPTOWN OFFICE. oor. LONDON, OFFICE 
Nabe Ses o 43 Se ~.. 3 King William Street, E.C., 4 
PARIS OFFICE 
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LL the functions of a commercial bank center 
on the facilitating of business operations. ‘The 
Irving organization groups its functional activities 
and puts responsibility for handling each group in 


a distinct department. 


Whether the department 


has to do with domestic or foreign business, the 
result is a highly specialized service for customers. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 





EARNINGS OF NEW YORK CITY NATIONAL BANKS 


A comparison of the official reports of the 
National banks of New York City as of De- 
cember 31, 1919, with statements made just 
one year previous to December 31, 1918, af- 
fords some interesting summaries as to their 
earnings during the last calendar year. The 
largest net earnings was shown by the First 
National amounting to $8,127,000, including 
$5,000,000 paid in dividends and $3,127,000 
carried to surplus and profits. The National 
Bank of Commerce came second with $7,478,- 
000, including $3,000,000 paid in dividends and 
$4,478,000, added to surplus and profit ac- 
count. The Chase National was third with 
net earnings of $7,038,000, inclusive of 
$1,600,000 distributed to stockholders and 
$5,438,000 carried to surplus and_ profits. 
The National City Bank ranked fourth with 
$6,253,000 net earnings of which $2,500,000 
went to dividends and $3,753,000 to surplus 
and profits. 

The National Park Bank came fifth with 
net earnings of $3,276,000, of which $1,700,000 
was apportioned to dividends and $1,576,000 
carried to surplus and profits. The Hanover 
National Bank scored sixth place with net 
earnings of $2,904,000, including $960,000 dis- 


tributed to stockholders and $1,944,000 trans- 
ferred to surplus and profits. Then came the 
Irving National Bank with net earnings of 
$2,631,000 of which $630,000 figured in divi- 
dends while surplus and profits was increased 
by $2,470,000 including $469,387 paid to sur- 
plus in connection with increase in capital 
from $4,500,000 to $6,000,000. The Mechanics 
and Metals National held next place with 
earnings of $2,238,000 of which $1,140,000 was 
distributed for dividends and $1,098,000 added 
to surplus and profits. The National banks 
which showed net earnings of over $1,000,000 
to upward of $1,680,000 were the American 
Exchange National, Chatham & Phenix Na- 
tional, Chemical National, Liberty National, 
Bank of New York and Public National. 
Others that earned above $500,000 were the 
Citizens National, Seaboard National, Mer- 
chants National and Importers and Traders 
National. 





William C. Macavoy, who has been mana- 
ger of the securities department of the Na- 


tional Park Bank of New York for a number ~ 


of years, has been appointed an assistant 
cashier of the bank. 
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Crust Companies 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
No. 55 Liberty St., N. Y. City 


Long Distance Telephone, 3314 Rector 


C. A LUHNOW, Editor and Publisher 
C. M. DONOHUE, Business Manager 


_ Advertisements of trust companies, banks, finan- 
cial institutions and advertisers, who wish to use 
the advertising columns of TRUST COMPANIES 
will be inserted for publication at rates which will 
be sent on application. 


Insertions of meetings, dividends, statements, or- 
ganizations, etc., at special rates for each insertion. 


Subscriptions: The subscription price of 
TRUST COMPANIES is $5.00 annually. Single 
copies, 50 cents. Subscriptions payable in ad- 
vance. Foreign Subscriptions require $1.00 ad- 
ditional for postage. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter 


Associate Member Financial Advertisers’ Associs- 
tion, a Department of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 





New York City 


Character the Test of Banking Stability 


At a time like this when the economic 
laws of supply and demand governing values, 
prices and flow of credit fail to function 
properly the banker must resolutely face 
the realities of the situation and adhere 
to sound principles of finance. In his ad- 
dress as chairman of Group VIII of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association, at 
the recent annual dinner, Mr. Walter E. 
Frew, president of the Corn Exchange 
3ank of New York City, impressed upon his 
fellow bankers the need of getting back to 
fundamental principles and conservation. 
He said in part: 

“During the year just gone by there have 
been several notable setbacks to the rush- 
ing current of the speculative and invest- 
ment business of the country. They are al- 
ways recognized, as the precursors of 
greater checks, unless the bankers help to 
lessen the dangers they seek to correct. I 
would not wish to cast a shadow over a 
festive gathering such as this—but I may 
be useful, 1f I protest against too much con- 
fidence in mere monetary strength and un- 
due faith in financial machinery, as against 


the weight of personal character and in- 
tegrity, that is the banker’s best capital. 

“Three millions of men and corporations 
that entrust their money and securities to 
us, for a time are swayed by large capitals 
and handsome surpluses, but at the first 
scent of danger, they scan the individual 
character of the men in charge of their in- 
terests. If I then plead for the strengthen- 
ing of individual character in our banking 
life, I feel I am asking for more confidence 
in men than in mere machines. The history 
of mankind in New York and indeed its his- 
tory everywhere, is the importance of per- 
sonal integrity and personal devotion 
to the interests so  confidingly put 
in the bankers’ care. We have a 
long line of noble ancestors in banking. 
Their names and the power of their charac- 
ters, stand out in the view of the past 
rather than the bulk of the money which 
they have defended and preserved. 

“We are passing through a time of great 
speculation and inflation. The purchasing 
power of our dollar has been greatly re- 
duced. Many essential devices of safety 
have been disregarded and we have been 
blinded by the ease which has attended all 
these deviations from the true principles of 
finance, in the hope that we can easily go 
back to where we were before this craze 
became so popular. 

“There is but one way, and that is by a 
study of the past, and a recognition of those 
infallible laws by which our well being is 
secured. Let us study the history of bank- 
ing and finance, to provide us with a chart, 
whereby we can guide ourselves out of this 
disturbed ocean into a haven of rest and 
security. Some day we may have to cease 
our competition and join hands in a great 
public service in rectifying the excesses into 
which we have fallen.” 


Annual Meeting of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company of New York 

At the recent annual meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company of New York the follow- 
ing were elected trustees to serve for three 
years: Walter St. J. Benedict, John H. 
Emanuel, Jr., Frank Lyman, Robert L. 
Pierrepont, Alexander M. White, Willis D. 
Wood and Frank D. Tuttle. Josiah O. Low, 
Henry A. Ingraham and William V. Hester 
were elected inspectors of the election to 
serve at the next meeting. 

The Brooklyn Trust Company experienced 
one of its most successful years during 1919 
with resources aggregating $53,779,000, de- 
posits of nearly $40,000,000, capital of $1,500,- 
000 and surplus of $2,357,000. 
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Where Service Counts 


Seaboard service is backed by thirty-seven years of experience in handling the 
accounts of banks and bankers, trust companies, firms and individuals throughout the 


United States. 


It is the kind of service that gives careful, individual attention to every account— 


large or small—and will satisfy every particular requirement and financial need that 
your business may demand. 


The Seaboard National Bank 
of the City of New York 


Resources over 


$80,000,000 


Executive Promotions at Fidelity Trust 
Company of New York 


The many friends of Andrew N. Mars have 
extended congratulations to him apropos of 
his recent election as vice-president of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of New York. Mr. 
Mars has been secretary of the company ever 
since it was organized and has been a direc- 
tor for several years. Arthur W. Mellen, 
who has been assistant secretary of the Fidel- 
ity for a number of years, has been elected 
vice-president and secretary. John A. Fors- 
ter and Frederick T. Fisher have been elected 
directors of the company. 





Bank to Aid Employees’ Education 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York has announced the adoption of a pian 
by which it will pay half the cost of educa- 
tional courses taken by its employees. The 
purpose is to encourage employees to study 
subjects which will aid them in their work 
and pave the way for their advancement. One 
out of every five employees of the National 
Bank of Commerce is taking evening courses 
in schools or colleges in New York City. 
These include 25 women, whose range of 
study covers business law, corporation finance, 
public speaking and banking practice, as well 
as secretarial and stenographic work. 





At the recent annual meeting of directors 
of the Hudson Trust Company of New York 
all officers were re-elected and John J. Brod- 
erick, the treasurer, was promoted to vice- 
president. B. L. Atwater, vice-president of 
the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company, has been 
elected a director of the company. 

William T. Law, formerly secretary of the 
Foreign Trade Banking Corporation has been 
elected a vice-president of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company of New York. 


Deposits $68,000,000 








Manufacturers Trust Company Quarterly 
Bulletin 


The crisp and lively Quarterly Bulletin, 
issued by the Manufacturers Trust Company 
of Brooklyn has several features which dis- 
tinguish it from the average run of bank 
house organs, one of them being a change of 
editors with each issue. The numbers so far 
produced indicate that Mr. Nathan Jonas’s 
big trust company is a repository for more 
than the customary supply of literary and edi- 
torial talent. The latest issue contains a 
menu of the grave and gay, the lithesome as 
well as the instructive. President Jonas starts 
the ball rolling with some sound advice to 
staff members and also to the company’s cus- 
tomers regarding the need of conservatism 
and close sailing in these inflated times of 
varying high winds. The recent banquet to 
stockholders and employees is featured and 
then follow excellent articles by Thomas C. 
Jefferies on foreign exchange; by Bennett E. 
Tousley on the world and its money; by Clin- 
ton H. George on the pleasures and tribula- 
tions of the paying teller; Arthur Gould on 
the coin wrapping machine and Fred L. Wer- 
ling on the story of a bond coupon. 





The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has issued a 1920 edition of its book 
“Bank and Public Holidays Throughout the 
World” and also a new booklet of 135 pages 
giving detailed explanation and full text of 
the laws applying to “Federal Taxes on In- 
come and Profits.” Copies of both booklets 
may be obtained free by readers of Trust 
CoMPANIES Magazine by communicating with 
the Guaranty Trust Company. 

The Liberty National Bank conducts one 
of the best equipped acceptance departments 
in New York. The latest statement of the 
bank shows resources of $150,354,000 and 
deposits of $115,035,000. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


London Liverpool 


Havre Brussels 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1919 


RESOURCES 


Cash—on Hand and in Banks $127 963,348.46 
Exchanges for Clearing House....................... 62,604,998.21 
Loans and Bills Purchased 534,187 ,918.60 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 25,208 855.70 
Public Securities 22,383 ,178.36 
Other Securities 60,318 ,147.40 
Bonds and Mortgages 2,283,150.00 
Foreign Exchange 50,377 ,897.85 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 59,191 ,515.74 
Real Estate 6,000,000.00 

9 031,657.54 


$959,550.667.86 


$25,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
6,239 ,889.57 


$56,239,889.57 
Outstanding Dividend Checks 1,088,098.73 
Notes and Bills Rediscounted with Federal Reserve 
59,213 ,000.00 
Notes Secured by Liberty Bonds Rediscounted with 
Federal Reserve Bank 52,892,689.73 


Due Federal Reserve Bank Against U. S. Government 

Obligations 5,900,000.00 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 28 564,708.57 
Sundry Foreign Accounts 18,815,460.38 
Acceptances 59,191 515.74 
Accrued Interest Payable and Reserve for Taxes and 

Expenses 3,800 ,497.73 
Deposits .... 673,844,807.41 


$959 550,667 .86 
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Che Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


57 BROADWAY 


CAPITAL, $15,000,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $21,877,000 
DEPOSITS (Jan. 21, 1920), $387,861,000 


OFFICERS 


A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman of the Advisory Board 





EUGENE V. R. THAYER, President 






SAMUEL H. MILLER, Vice-President GERHARD M. DAHL, Vice-President 

EDWARD R. TINKER, Vice-President REEVE SCHLEY, Vice-President 

CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP, Vice-President ALFRED C. ANDREWS, Cashier 

DIRECTORS 
} ag oe W. CANNON JAMES N. HILi EDWARD R. TINKER EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
- BARTON HEPBURN DANIEL C. JACKLING Epwarp T. Ni CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
. NICHOLS 

ALBERT H. WIGGIN FRANK A. SAYLES GERHARD M. DAHL 
JOHN J. MITCHELL CHARLES M. SCHWAB NEWCOMB CARLTON ANDREW FLETCHER 


Guy E. Tripp SAMUEL H. MILLER FREDERICK H. ECKER WILLIAM B. THOMPSON 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, 
and shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new 
accounts. 

Through its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as 

Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and Indentures of Trust. 

Depositary under re-organization and other agreements. 

Custodian of securities and Fiscal Agent for Corporations and Individuals. 
Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamentary Trusts. 

Trustee under Life Trusts. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 








Seaboard National Bank Defines Its Trust 
Service 

National banks in New York are, indeed, 
keeping pace with the most progressive trust 
companies in publishing effective booklets and 
advertising their trust department facilities. 
One of the best booklets issued is that en- 
titled “Trust Service” by the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank. It is not only written in a 
style which is readily understandable to lay- 
men but its pages are made attractive by 
neat illustrations. Every phase of Seaboard 
trust service is amplified and there is 
every evidence of splendid equipment under 
the management of E. V. Nelson, trust officer 
of the bank who gives all his time to matters 
of a legal and trust nature. 

W. A. B. Ditto, who was recently appointed 
assistant cashier of the Seaboard National 
Bank of New York, is a native of Maryland, 
and his connection with the Seaboard began 
in 1900. Prior to that time he was associated 
with the Hancock Bank, Hancock, Md. 

He has served in various capacities in the 
bank and in recent vears has been in the loan 
department. 


The Central Union Trust Company has 
heen appointed registrar of the capital stock 
i the American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 





W. A. B. Ditro 


ras, Elected Ass‘t Cashier, Seaboard National Bank of 
lany. New York 
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Where Credit is Made 


; The National Bank of Commerce in New 
: York is a manufacturer whose product is credit. 


, alle Knowledge is the raw material of which credit 
y is made—knowledge of men and markets, com- 
merce and finance, drawn from original 
sources, tested and woven into a fabric of 
mutual confidence which is national credit. 


The vast resources of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York insure a credit 
production which is adequate to the needs 
of expanding business. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 














Lawyers Title & Trust Company 
: CAPITAL AND SURPLUS . . $9,000,000 


160 Broadway, New York 44 Court St., Brooklyn 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on certificate, allowing interest thereon. 
Depository for moneys paid into Court and for money of bankrupt estates. 

LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS and Corporation Bonds as collateral. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, or Receiver, 





| 
oo Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. Takes Charge of Personal 
Securities. 
OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman of the Board 
g. LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President ROBERT I. SMYTH, Assistant Treasurer 
is FREDERIC E. GUNNISON, Vice-President GEORGE F. PARMELEE, Assistant Secretary 
5 THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President WILLIAM F. BAECK, Assistant General Manager 
{ HERBERT E. JACKSON, V.-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. WILLIAM K. SWARTZ, Mgr., Brooklyn Banking 
i LEWIS H. LOSEE, Vice-President Dept. 
4 ARCHIBALD FORBES, Treasurer JOSEPH P. STAIR, Trust Officer, Brooklyn Banking 
WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary Dept. 
DIRECTORS 
DeWitt Bailey William P. Dixon Edwin C. Jameson Walter E. Sachs 
Lucius H. Beers William G. Gilmore J. Frederic Kernochan William Schramm 
Louis V. Bright Henry Goldman Philip Lehman Thorwald Stalknecht 
George F. Butterworth Richard T. Greene Payson Merrill William Ives Washburn 
William M. Calder Frederic E. Gunnison Edgar J. Phillips John J. Watson, Jr. 


Edwin W. Coggeshall August Heckscher Dick S. Ramsay Albert H. Wiggin 
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When Your Clients Come to 


Los Angeles 


give them letters of introduction 


to “The Bank for Everybody.” 


—a large, departmental bank: savings, 
commercial, trust. 


—a completely equipped Trust Depart- 
ment, authorized to act in every fidu- 
ciary capacity. 


—the ONLY Armor Plate Safe Deposit 
Vaults in Southern California. 


We shall be glad to extend every 
possible courtesy to your friends 
and patrons. 


a ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


“The Bank for Everybody” 
Capital $1,500,000 — Surplus $1,675,000 
SIXTH AND SPRING STREETS 








Security Service 
on the 


Pacific Coast 


The Security Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, together with its asso- 
ciate, the Security National Bank, 
offer those desiring banking facilities 
in the Southwest the most complete 
and varied service obtainable. 

Our large and well equipped organ- 
ization makes it possible to render 
every desired service, either financial or 


fiduciary, with efficiency and dispatch. 


= SAVINGS BANK. 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


The Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 


in the Southwest 
Reseurces Over $57,000,000.00 
LOS ANGELES 











New Administrative Policy at Guaranty 


With resources nearly a billion and activi- 
ties practically spanning the world it has been 
deemed advisable at the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York to secure a greater divi- 
sion of executive responsibility to relieve 
President Charles H. Sabin of the tremendous 
burdens that have centered in his office. A 
Management committee has been created, 
composed of five vice-presidents of the com- 
pany which will share with Mr. Sabin the 
handling of administrative duties. This new 
managing committee is: Vice-President Al- 
bert Breton, chairman; W. P. Cor.way, E. W. 
Stetson, Harold Stanley and F. H. Sisson. 
The members have equal rank and the selec- 
tion of a chairman will rotate annually. 

The $959,000,000 resources reported in the 
last statement by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, but partially reflects the enormous 
growth and scope of the company’s opera- 
tions. It carries billions of funds and prop- 
erty escrows through its individual and cor- 
porate trusts. Its foreign business is, per- 
haps, the largest in volume of any bank or 
trust company in the United States with 
branches located at London, Paris, Liverpool, 
Havre and Brussels’ and other direct connec- 
tions throughout- the world, 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., Opens Office in 
Chicago 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, the well- 
known and successful financial advertising 
firm of New York, have established an office 
in Chicago. Williamson Tate, who has had 
long agency experience in both general and 
financial advertising and has recently re- 
turned from military service as a captain in 
the Intelligence Department, is in charge oi 
the Chicago office, temporarily located at 81 
East Madison avenue, corner of Michigan 
Boulevard. More intimate service to clients 
in the West, is the reason assigned by the 
agency for establishing a branch office in 
Chicago. 


The Buffalo Trust Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., reported in the last official statement 
aggregate resources of $17,378,000 with total 
deposits of $13,660,000, capital of $500,000 and 
surplus of $500,000. 

The Utica Trust and Deposit Company of 
Utica, N. Y., of which Mr. J. Francis Day 
is president, reports total resources of $15,- 
997,000; deposits of $10,630,000; capital $800,- 
000 and surplus and undivided profits of 
$893,104. 
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Trust 
Department 


We wish to announce the opening of a Trust Department under the 


management of a trust officer of experience. 


By authority recently 


received from the Federal Reserve Board, this bank can now act 
in various fiduciary capacities, among which are the following: 


Custodian of Securities and 
collection of income therefrom 
Depositary of Trust Funds 
Executor or Administrator 


Trustee 


Transfer Agent 
Registrar 
Guardian 
Attorney in Fact 
Receiver 


We shall be glad to discuss the facilities of this new department 
personally with those who may be interested. 


THE 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Established 1851 


320 BROADWAY 

















New York Brevities 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has acquired the land and buildings 
on the northeast corner of Broadway and 
Liberty street, known as 150, 152, 156 and 
158 Broadway and 69 Liberty street, and in 
due course of time will remove the present 
structures and erect an office building on 
the site. 

The Seaboard Club, composed of the 200 
employees of the Seaboard National Bank of 
New York, held its seventh annual dinner 
and dance on February 7th at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin at which the officers of the bank were 
specially invited guests. 

Arthur E. Downer, who has been with the 
staff of the Columbia Trust Company of New 
York for a number of years, has joined the 
sales organization of Chandler & Company, 
Inc. 

A very timely booklet containing a sum- 
mary of important rulings of the Treasury 
Department relating to income and excess 
profits taxes imposed under the Revenue Act 
of 1918, has been issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

The private banking form of N. A. Mac- 
Donald Company, Inc., has been organized 
in Buffalo with Beverly L. Wordem as chair- 


man and Norman A. MacDonald as president, 
combining also the established business of 
Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc., and Blake 
Bros. & Pimm. 

The new Dunkirk Trust Company of Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., has completed organization with 
the election of Elton D. Warner as president 
and treasurer; Thomas J. Cummings, vice- 
president and secretary and Major H. C. 
Hequembourg as chairman. 

Joseph W. Rowe, who was senior vice-con- 
sul in Mexico City and ranking United States 
official in the interior of Mexico from May, 
1916 to May, 1917, has joined the staff of the 
Irving National Bank of New York and will 
return to Mexico to represent the interests of 
the bank in that country. 

President H. A. Kahler of the American 
Trust Company of New York, which com- 
menced business in January, 1919, announces 
that the increase in deposits during January 
exceeded all previous monthly records, bring- 
ing the total to over $11,500,000, or an aver- 
age of nearly a million dollars increase in 
deposits a month. 

Guy Richards, first assistant secretary of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 


died recently at his home in Woodmere, Long 
Island. 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 


CAPITAL - - - - $3,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - - $18,000,000 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 
CHAS. H. HAMPTON, Vice-President WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 
FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


Simple Principles of Investment 


by 
THOMAS GIBSON 


Author of “The Pitfalls of Speculation,” “The Case of the Railroads,” ‘‘The Problems of Peace”’ Etc. 


N “Simple Principles of Investment” the writer approaches the subject from a new angle. 
One of the principal contentions is that capital should be looked upon as a wage earner 
and that the wages of money rise and fall in different periods or under changed conditions. 

It is argued that by the exercise of care and discrimination many investors could demand and 
receive materially higher returns on their surplus capital without sacrificing the factor of 
safety. These views are well supported by logic and precedent. 


CONTENTS 


Introductory Remarks General Influences Discounts and Maturities 


What to Buy Various Classes of Bonds The Employment of Secu- » 
What Not to Buy Notes, Car Trusts, Accep- rities as Collateral a 


When to Buy tances, etc. Conclusion LO 

When to Sell Railroad Stocks ae 

Diversification of Invest- Industrial Stocks ar aes8 
ments Mining and Oil Stocks 


The work contains many valuable suggestions and the views 
entertained by the writer are set forth in clear and simple terms. 


Net Price, $1.50 
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TRUST 


: The 


LINCOLN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


204 Fifth Ave 7 Wall St 
346 Broadway Broadway at 72nd St 
New York 
Member Federal Reserve System and 
New York Clearing House Association 
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Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits 
$1,850,121.67 


SE 


OFFICERS 


FRANK J. EGAN, Chairman 
ALEXANDER S, WEBB, President 
ABRAM M. HYATT, Vice President 
FREDERIC P. DAVIS, Vice President 
OWLN WARD, Vice President 


WILLIAM F. FITZSIMMONS 
Vice President 
MOSES S. LOTT, Vice President 
CHARLES E. CALHOUN, Secretary 
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“Checks are 
money”’ 





SAFETY 


The judgment of 70% 


Seventy per cent of the banks and trust 
companies in New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia print their checks on Na- 
tional Safety Paper. 

Why? Because a check on National 
Safety Paper cannot be altered with 
eraser, acid or knife without detection. 

Don’t you think the 70 per cent show 
good judgment ? 


Write for our booklet 
“The Protection of Checks.” 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway New York 









Official Changes at Syracuse Trust 
Company 

At the recent annual meeting of the Syra- 
cuse Trust Company of New York the presi- 
dent, James M. Gilbert offered his resigna- 
tion and was elected chairman of the board in 
which capacity he will continue active interest 
in the management of the company. C. Hamil- 
ton Sanford, vice-president, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Gilbert. 

The growth of the Syracuse Trust Com- 
pany is indicated in the last official statement 
which shows aggregate resources of $30,879,- 
000, with deposits of $21,948,000, capital of 
$1,500,000, surplus and undivided profits of 
$1,140,000. 

The Syracuse Trust Company has secured 
possession of a site for a new branch on the 
west side upon which the company will erect 
an exclusive bank building. 





Merger of the Fidelity Trust Company with 
the Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y., has been completed, 
the capital of the latter being increased to 
$1,000,000. 

Charles D. Jarvis has been elected secre- 
tary of the Herkimer County Trust Com- 
pany of Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
Legislation Governing Banks as I iduciarieg 


Legislation regarding charter powers and 
supervision of banks which exercise trust 
powers is recommended in the recently pub- 
lished annual report of the Pennsylvania 
Banking Commissioner. National and State 
banks possess only limited charter existence 
whereas fiduciary business makes it essential 
that charters should be practically perpetual 
in order to enable banks to accept long term 
trusts or management of estates. The Com- 
missioner of Banking suggests that if Na- 
tional or State banks are by law authorized 
to exercise trust powers they should also be 
granted perpetual charters similar to those 
under which trust companies operate. Unless 
such provision is made legislation should be 
enacted, according to the Commissioner, which 
will limit the appointment of fiduciaries to 
such corporations as by their perpetual exist- 
tence are qualified to administer trusts with- 
out the danger of having their charters ter- 
minated by limitation. 

“Another feature of this subject,” says the 
Commissioner of Banking, “which deserves 
attention arises from the fact that, both by the 
Federal Act and the State Law, the power of 
this Department over a National bank en- 
gaged in the fiduciary business is limited to 
the assets so employed. It is self-evident that 
the responsibility of the fiduciary necessarily 
depends upon its capital, surplus and other 
assets. It therefore follows that if the Na- 
tional banks are to be permitted to invade this 
field of business which, as the Supreme Court 
holds, ‘is peculiarly within State administra- 
tive control,’ they should be required, as a 
condition precedent, to submit their entire 
business to the inspection of the State authori- 
ties.” 

Other recommendations are made by the 
Banking Commissioner as to needed legisla- 
tive changes appertaining to bank and trust 
company business in Pennsylvania. He com- 
mends the work of the commission reap- 
pointed by the Governor to revise and codify 
the State banking laws. Among the amend- 
ments suggested by the Commissioner are the 
following: 


1. The grant of authority to the proper de- 
partments of the State government of passing 
on the necessity of a State bank or trust com- 
pany before issuing a charter to the appli- 
cants for incorporation. 


2. The extension of the privilege to State 
banks and trust companies of establishing 








Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, 4,750.000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, President 


J. A. HARRIS, Jr., J. WM. HARDT, 
Vice-President Cashier 


E. E. SHIELDS, W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


M. D. REINHOLD, Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 








branches under proper limitations and regula- 
tions. 

3. The enlarging of the powers of the De- 
partment over the licensing and regulation of 
private banks and bankers. 

4. The safeguarding of depositors either by 
insuring or guaranteeing deposits or by re- 
quiring a capitalization graduated according 
to the amount of deposits within reasonable 
limitations. 

5. The grant of discounting privileges to 
trust companies, in view of the fact that both 
National and State banks have been empow- 
ered to exercise fiduciary powers. 





Earnings of Philadelphia National Banks 

Latest statements issued by the Comptroller 
of the Currency afford a comparison of earn- 
ing power of National banks of Philadelphia 
during the year ending December 31, 1919, as 
compared with previous years. The Girard 
National had total earnings of $1,198,599, as 
compared with $1,264,147 in 1918; the Phila- 
delphia National, $1,182,000, as compared with 
$1,244,760 in 1918; the Fourth Street National, 
$899,784, as compared with $944,960 in 1918; 
Franklin National, $574,227, as compared with 
$622,725 in 1918, and the Bank of North 
America, $226,898, as against $162,140 in 1918. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


We Are Prepared 


To render efficient and prompt 
service to BANKS, TRUST COM- 
PANIES and CORPORATIONS 
requiring modern financial or fiduci- 
ary facilities in Pittsburgh. We act 
in all trust capacities. Interest paid 
on deposits. 


PITTSBURG TRUST 


COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, $3,800,000 


OFFICERS: 

Louis H. GETHOEFER President 
D. GREGG MCKEE Vice-President 
BERTRAND H. SMYERS. . Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 
WALDO D. JONES Treasurer 
J. Horace McGINNITY 

JOHN W. HOFFMAN Asst. Treasurer 
ALEX T. Rowe....Asst. Secy. and Trust Officer 


oe 


Correspondence Invited 








New Records Established by Trust 
Companies of Pennsylvania 


Official returns tabulated by the State Bank- 
ing Department show that the 322 trust com- 
panies in Pennsylvania held aggregate re- 
sources on December 31, 1919, of $1,380,919,- 
028 as compared with $1,249,386,791 a year 
previous, representing a gain during 1919 of 
over $131,000,000. Combined resources of 
State banks, trust companies and savings in- 
stitutions at the close of last year amounted 
to $1,850,326,805, the trust companies showing 
the largest proportion of gain of any class of 
institution. Of the total number of deposi- 
tors in all State institutions amounting to 
3,084,851 the trust companies have 1,779,113. 

In addition to the assets of trust companies 
reported above they held trust funds at the 
close of 1919 amounting to $1,578,424,021, 
while State banks reported trust funds of 
$9,885,000 and National banks $4,044,000, 
making an aggregate of $1,592,353,000 as com- 
pared with $1,508,691,000 a year ago. 





Pennsylvania is the residence of 897 mil- 
lionaires, according to the United States in- 
come tax report for 1917. New York is first, 
with 3,383, and Pennsylvania second. 
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THE 
PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 





Capital - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 6,151,733.47 


ASA S. WING 
PRESIDENT 


J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
JOHN Way M. ALBERT LINTON 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


C. WALTER BORTON SAMUEL H, TROTH 


TRUST OFFICER TREASURER 





Conservative Policy of Philadelphia 
Trust Companies 


The trust companies of Philadelphia are 
following their traditionally conservative poli- 
cies in regard to writing off depreciation in 
security investments. The year-end _state- 
ments of Philadelphia trust companies show 
exceptionally large earnings but owing to the 
practice of covering depreciation the net sur- 
plus and undivided profit account increases 
do not bulk up large. In a number of in- 
stances trust companies set aside reserve 
funds to cover depreciation. 

In their investment operations the trust 
companies have also exercised careful judg- 
ment, taking into account the many conflict- 
ing factors in the general situation. Six of 
the larger trust companies showed in their 
latest reports a reduction of nearly $8,000,000 
during the past year in the amount of their 
loans from the Federal Reserve bank, most 
of which was secured by Government war 
obligations. There has also been a very sub- 
stantial reduction in the amount of Liberty 
bonds and U. S. Treasury certificates carried 
in the portfolios of trust companies. Deposits 
reveal substantial increases for the year. 
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A Federal Corporation 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital - - -  $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 530,000.00 


EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN, President 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON, 

lst V. Pres’t, Att’y and Trust Officer 
GEORGE E. FLEMING, 

2nd V. Pres’t and Ass’t Trust Officer 
WALTER §S, HARBAN, 3rd Vice-President 
EDSON B. OLDS, Treasurer 
EDWARD L. HILLYER, Secretary 
W. FRANK D. HERRON, Ass’t Treasurer 
REGINALD RUTHERFORD, Ass’t Treasurer 
IRVING ZIRPEL, Ass’t Secretary 








Trust Company of Georgia 


ATLANTA 
Capital and Surplus.......... $2,000,000 
ERNEST WOODRURE. 2.0 ccccscveccecs Pres. 
Pte AR uy) Vice-Pres. 
JAMES H. NUNNALLY............ Vice-Pres. 
PIDEAEN. BN. RUORPIPRERDD. oocccccvecens Vice-Pres. 
GEO. B. PENDLETON........ Sec. and Treas. 
JOHN K. McDONALD.......... Trust Officer 


We are especially equipped to serve Banks and Trust 
Companies in various Financial or Fiduciary capacitie-. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Strengthening Credit and Business 
Situation in Philadelphia 


While recent successive advances in Federal 
Reserve discount rates may seem drast.c to 
many the prevailing sentiment in Philadelpmia 
banking circles is in agreement with policies 
which make for a building up of reserves and 
curtailment of unessential credits. Greater 
conservatism is called for in view of the com- 
plete demoralization of foreign exchanges, the 
continued outflow of gold, the danger of a 
breakdown in exports and a possible collapse 
in prices. The pronounced liquidation and 
break in stock market prices in New York 
during the first week in February when ster- 
ling rates declined to $3.19 conveyed an omi- 
nous warning and impresses upon bankers the 
necessity of clearing decks for any possible 
squalls. 

Governor Passmore of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia has made it plain that 
a firmer control of bank borrowing is im- 
perative. The Federal Reserve bank here is 
still marking reserve percentages close to the 
water line. Since December 26th there has 
been a reduction of gold reserve from $138,- 
341,000 to $130,867,000 on January 30th while 
the amount of bills on hand on the latter date 
of $202,965,000 does not show much contrac- 


Your Southern B/ L Drafts 


Banks a~d Trust Companies are 
invited to send us their Southern 
B/L drafts. We are well equipped 
for collecting these items on New 


Orlezns and on other direct points 
in the southern states. 


A special department, under the 
immediate supervision of executive 
officers, experienced in commercial 
banking, handles these items 
promptly and at a mirimum cost. 


We shall be glad to quote you 
our terms on request. Write us. 


Hibernia Bank © Trust Co. 


New Orleana 





tion from the high total of $213,672,000 at the 
turn of the present year. Notes in circulation 
have been reduced from $240,273,000 reported 
December 26th to $222,802,000 as compared 
with $209,921,000 a year ago. 





Real Estate Title Ins. and Trust Co., to 
Double Capital 

Stockholders of the Real Estate Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company of Philadelphia will 
meet on March 18th to act upon the recom- 
mendation of the directors for an increase in 
the capital stock of the company from $1,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000. At the last meeting of the 
directors an extra dividend of $2 a share was 
declared in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividend of $4 per share. The increase of 
capital is predicated upon the substantial in- 
crease in volume of business transacted by the 
company while the past year also witnessed a 
large increase in all departments. 





The Pennsylvania Company has called for 
redemption at the Girard Trust Company on 
June 15, 1920, the entire issue of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company 334 per cent. French franc 
loan of 1906 certificates, guaranteed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at par and 
accrued interest. 
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CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus 


Resources, over - 


$2,500,000.00 
30,000,000.00 


CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLECTIONS ON BUFFALO AND VICINITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Annual Report of the Pennsylvania 
Company 

The past fiscal year was one of substantial 
progress and well sustained earning capacity 
for the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities which is 
now in its 108th year since its organization in 
1812. The report to stockholders covering 
operations for the year ending November 30, 
1919, showed earnings of $874,269, equal to 
43.7 per cent. on capital stock. Dividend dis- 
bursement during that period amounted to 
$560,000, equal to 28 per cent. on capital and 
$200,000 was written off as reserve against 
depreciation in securities. Deposits on No- 
vember 30th last aggregated $30,101,399, rep- 
resenting an increase of $5,140,472 over 1918. 
Exceptional progress was also made in the 
trust department activities of the company, 
total trust funds, exclusive of corporate trusts, 
aggregating $253,434,822, an increase of $9,- 
344,603 for the year. Directors were re- 
elected. . 





Annual Meeting of Provident Life and 
Trust Company 

President Asa S. Wing of the Provident 
Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia ren- 
dered a report of the past year’s progress at 
the recent annual meeting of stockholders, 
which was most gratifying and exhibited one 
of the most successful years in the history of 
this sterling old trust company. Earnings re- 
flected the increased volume of operations in 
all departments. The trust department showed 
a total of $80,713,807 trust funds. In accord- 
ance with the conservative policies which have 
always obtained at the Provident the balance 
sheet provided for charging off on securities 
to the market basis. The insurance depart- 
ment was exceptionally active with new insur- 
ance written amounting to $92,726,961 as com- 
pared with $27,614,000 ten years ago. Out- 
standing policies aggregate $481,153,542 as 
against $217,718,000 ten years ago. Aside from 





increased earnings the company also made 
generous provision for employees. Charles H. 
Harding, J. Whiteall Nicholson, George H. 
Frazier, Samuel Rea and Charles J. Rhoads 
were re-elected directors. 





Philadelphia National Bank’s Standing 


With the recent increase in capital from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 and with total assets 
of approximately $190,000,000, the Philadel- 
phia National Bank moves up still further in 
the front rank of the country’s largest Na- 
tional banks. It is the largest bank in Penn- 
sylvania and largest in the East, south of New 
York City. The remarkable advance made by 
this bank is best indicated by increase in its 
deposits from $58,000,000 in 1914 to $119,081,- 
000 on the date of the last official call in No- 
vember, 1919, representing a gain of over 102 
per cent. Earnings during the past calendar 
year amounted to $1,182,000, of which $480,000 
was disbursed in dividends and $702,000 added 
to surplus and undivided profits, with com- 
bined capital, surplus and undivided profits 
exceeding $15,000,000. 

The foreign department of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank recently took possession 
of new quarters on the first and second floor 
of the western portion of the bank’s enlarged 
building which now extends from 419 to 427 
Chestnut street. 





Over $7,000,000 was added to the amount 
of capital invested in State banking and trust 
company enterprises in Pennsylvania during 
the past year. Of this added capital the sum 
of $2,700,000 is represented by newly organ- 
ized trust companies, $1,465,000 by new State 
banks and $2,889,000 by increase in capital of 
established banks and trust companies. Four- 
teen new trust companies received charters 
during 1919. 

Stockholders of the Rittenhouse Trust 
Company have voted to increase the capital 
stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 
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THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, - $730,000.00 


This institution’s broad connections and strong 
organization insure efficient service 
Resources over - - $9,000,000.00 


DeWirtr Husse tt, Sec’y and Treas. 





Franklin National Review on _ Business 
Prospects 


The Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, in its latest “Digest of Trade Condi- 
tions” surveys business conditions as follows: 

“The remarkable period of business activity 
through which we have been passing for some 
months cannot be expected to continue indefi- 
nitely. The total volume of business done 
must soon decline from sheer lack of mer- 
chandise to sell. Consumption in most lines 
exceeds production every day and _ reserve 
stocks on hand are constantly shrinking. This 
being the year of the Presidential election 
some disturbance to business may be expected 
from the mid-summer conventions and the fall 
election. We have grown so used to disturb- 
ances that the effects of the campaign this 
year may be minimized but it is only natural 
that some let-down in business should take 
place between the dates of the nominations 
and November 2d.” 

The Franklin National Bank reported aggre- 
gate resources at the close of last year of 
$85,059,000 and deposits of $66,090,000, the 
latter comparing with $33,323,000 November, 
1914, a gain of approximately 100 per cent. 
Earnings for the last calendar year amounted 
to $574,227, of which $300,000 was distributed 
in dividends and $274,000 added to surplus 
and undivided profit account. 


Levi L. Rue Again Heads Clearing House 


At the recent annual meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Clearing House Association, Mr. Levi 
L. Rue, president of the Philadelphia National 
Bank was re-elected president of that organi- 
zation and John G. Boyd was re-elected sec- 
retary. The following were elected members 
of the Clearing House Committee: E. F. 
Shanbacker, president Fourth Street National 
Bank, chairman; Charles S. Calwell of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank; Joseph 





OFFICERS 


O. T. Warine, President F. Irvinc WaALsu, 
Aucustus V. HEEL\, Vice-President Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
H. H. Ponp, Vice-President ApELE H. Kurpy, 


Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
H. Doucras Davis, Asst. Secretary 
Russectt C. DoeERINGER, Asst. Treas. 








Wayne, Jr., president of the Girard National 
Bank; William J. Montgomery; C. S. W. 
Packard, president Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities; 
William A. Law of the First National and 
William R. Nicholson, president of the Land 
Title & Trust Company. 


E. P. Passmcre to Become President Bank 
of North America 

Announcement is forthcoming that E. P. 
Passmore will retire as governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia on March 
lst to accept the office of president of the 
Bank of North America, which has the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest bank in the 
United States. The position of president of 
this bank was recently made vacant by the 
retirement of Charles H. Harding, owing to 
illness. Lincoln A. Passmore, a director, was 
elected to fill the presidency temporarily. At 
the same meeting at which Mr. Harding pre- 
sented his resignation, John W. Whiting was 
made an assistant cashier. The following di- 
rectors have been added to the board: Charles 
O. Alexander, Leonard T. Beale, Marvin A. 
Neeland, James D. C. Henderson, Walter 
Erben and Samuel D. Jordan. 

Governer Passmore has made an excep- 
tionally fine record in directing the affairs of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
especially in connection with the heavy fre- 
sponsibilities of war financing. He became 
governor on February 8, 1918, and during his 
incumbency the resources of the Third Dis- 
trict Bank have more than doubled to $456,- 
000,000. Mr. Passmore was previously asso- 
ciated with the Franklin National Bank as 
vice-president. 





William R. Nicholson, Jr., son of William 
R. Nicholson, president of the Land Title and 
Trust Company, has been elected a director of 
the Textile National Bank. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and : 
Undivided Deposits 


Profits Dec. 31, Last 
Capital Dec. 31, 1919 1919 Par Sale Date 
Aldine Trust Co , $385,700 $319,672 $1,656,352 100 160 1-28-20 
Belmont Trust Co : : . 125,000 82,090 1,304,036 50 35 1-17-17 
Central Trust & Savings . . 750,000 618,260 11,212,799 50 84 1-21-20 
Chelten Trust Co......... . 200,000 165,548 2,777,392 100 140 1--21—20 
Colonial Trust. 7 oer ; . 300,000 385,898 4,891,247 50 112 10-22-19 
Columbia Ave. Sav. Fd., Safe Dep. T. 8. 400,000 595,561 4,191,240 100 20014 7-25-19 
Commercial Trust . 2,000,000 = 3,185,611 20,557,367 100 309 1-28-20 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust 1,000,000 1,619,767 8,006,585 100 235% 1-21-20 
Continental Equitable Trust . 1,000,000 1,311,718 10,045,586 50 10214 2-— 4-20 
Empire Title & Trust Co 156,575 64,342 939,403 50 23% 12-24-19 
Excelsior Trust & Saving Fund 300,000 152,393 2,659,472 50 65 2 4-20 
Federal Trust Co......... 125,000 131,493 3,301,240 100 125 7-18-17 
Fidelity Trust 5,000,000 17,060,406 29,651,988 100 500 1 -21- -20 
Finance Co. of P ennsylv: ania, Ist pfd 1,470,000 = 2,230,441 1,544,834 100 104 9-17-19 
Finance Co. of Penrisylvania, 2d pfd 1,530,000 seat atee toteces IO 368 9 17-19 
Frankford Trust Co : 250,000 516,560 5,336,205 50 174 1-28-20 
Franklin Trust Co. 1,000,000 612,694 9,372,448 100 15514 >-21-19 
Germantown Trust 1,000,000 1,140,713 9,269,261 100 220 12-10-19 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust 200,000 178,103 1,856,482 50 754% 7-30-19 
Girard Trust Co 2,500,000 8,691,859 46,856,175 100 8024 12- 3-19 
Guarantee Trust & Safe De “posit 1,000,000 600,744 $8,515,730 100 133 1-28-20 
Haddington Title & Trust Co 4 125,000 88,949 2,471,143 100 121 12-18-18 
Hamilton Trust Co ners ; 200,000 260,710 2, 777.923 100 160 7- 3-17 
Holmesburg Trust Co ; 125,000 103,421 879,221 50 65% 6-18-19 
Industrial Trust, Title & Savings 500,000 1,336,055 7,133,696 50 186% 5- 7-19 
Integrity Title Ins. Tr. & Safe Dept : 500,000 1,739,846 8,352,107 50 246 11— 5-19 
Kensington Trust Co ee 200,000 281,209 8,084,058 50 £6014 10-18-10 
Land Title & Trust Co 2,000,000 5,991,374 16,693,022 100 502 10-22-19 
Logan Trust Co Tews . 1,000,000 450,269 8,225,044 100 14514 2— 4-20 
Liberty Title & Trust Co 500,000 555,610 2,924,682 50 103 5-15-18 
Manayunk Trust Co . 250,000 281,759 2,201,937 25 96 1-21-20 
Market St. Title & Trust Co 249,950 358,289 6,083,835 50 190 10— 8-18 
Merchants’ Union Trust 1,000,000 179,967 2,243,006 100 60 12-24-19 
Mutual Trust Co....... <> 438.043 121,339 2,152,880 50 38 1-28-20 
Northern Trust Co... : ; 500,000 2,243,917 9,196,222 100 500 1 20 
North Philadelphia Trust Co . 250,000 557,060 5,199,903 50 201 1-14-20 
Northwestern Trust Co ; ; 150,000 633,648 (RE Ter i 50 302 6-18-19 
Pelham Trust Co ; 150,000 111,658 1,328,339 100 121 12-17-19 
Penn. Co. for Ins. on Lives & Grant. Ann.. 2,000,000 5,420,105 34,982,724 100 580 2— 4-20 
People’s Trust... .. ; . 634,450 101,000 = 2,750,392 50 453g 2- 4-20 
Philadelphia Trust Co ; 1,000,000 5,320,884 22,963,831 100 603 2-— 4-20 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Phila 2,000,000 6,151,733 11,588,620 100 430 1-14-20 
Real Estate Trust Co., Com 1,319,600 692,694 6,513,749 100 35 7-30-19 
Real Estate Trust Co., Pfd 2,031,400 2,031,400 .... bo Se 97 10-29-19 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust Co . 1,000,000 2,361,379 5,651,347 100 403 10-15-19 
Republic Trust........ . 400,000 262,305 3,406,519 50 621% 8— 7-18 
Rittenhouse Trust Co Tae 250,000 116,856 2 293,086 50 121 2— 4-20 
Tacony Trust Co... . 150,000 203,493 1,997,600 100 240 4— 8-14 
‘Tioga Trust Go......... : 125,000 61,361 1,252,867 50 102 1-28-20 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust Co ... 1,000,000 1,094,777 1,858,264 100 101 7-23-10 
Wayne Junction Trust Co .. 160,000 67,346 1,353,922 100 80 12-24-19 
West End Trust Co.... . 2,000,000 1,942,700 9,143,600 100 160 12-17-19 
West Philadelphia Title & Tr. Co .  §00,000 624,823 6,240,438 50 150 1— 7-29 


Stockholders of the Olney Bank have voted 
to convert the bank into trust company with 
increase in capital from $50,000 to $125,000. 

3ank and trust company depositories of 
municipal funds paid to the city treasury in 
interest on deposits during the past year 
$324,870 at the rate of 24% per cent. per annum. 

The West Jersey Trust Company of Cam- 
den, N. J., has increased its capital, from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

Charles J. Rhoads has assumed his new 
duties as president of the Central National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 


Directors of the Colonial Trust Company 
declared an extra dividend of one-half of one 
per cent. in connection with the last quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent. and transferred $25,000 
to surplus, increasing that account to $300,000, 


The Logan Trust Company reported earn- 
ings during the last fiscal year of $165,000, 
equal to 16% per cent. on capital. Deposits 
totaled nearly $10,000,000 last September. 


The Central Trust and Savings Company 
has added $50,000 to surplus, making the total 
$650,000. 
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Boston 
Special Correspondence 
Credit Curtailment and Money Market 

There is a growing suspicion that the Fed- 
eral Reserve system is not functioning the 
way its engineers expected and that control 
of bank borrowing through advance in dis- 
count rates is a matter which the future must 
determine. Increase of rediscount rates on 
commercial and agricultural paper to 6 per 
cent., with rate of 434 on Treasury certificates 
and 5% per cent. on Liberty bonds and Vic- 
tory notes has produced contraction of bills 
based on commercial paper, but it has also 
given a decided impetus to new borrowing on 
Government obligations, thus defeating the 
very purpose of deflation which the Federal 
Reserve Board has in view. 

The necessity of strengthening reserve posi- 
tion, especially in view of the continued break- 
down of foreign exchange and gold exports, 
is shown by a decrease in gold reserve of the 
Boston Federal Reserve Bank of nearly $22,- 
000,000 to $144,490,000 for the week ending 
January 30th. During the same week there 
was an increase in the amount of bil!s on 
hand, mainly due to commercial paper redis- 
counts, from $184,244,000 to $212,529,009, 
while notes in circulation also showed an in- 
crease of $4,000,000. Since the Federal Re- 
serve Board initiated its policy of advancing 
discount rates the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston has continued to increase its liabilities, 
Since early in November Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation have increased from $218,- 
358,000 to $234,991,000 while bills on hand, al- 
though changing largely in character, have in- 
creased over $11,000,000. 

It is quite apparent that at this rate there 
cannot be much prospect of early deflation of 
excess currency and credit. The member 
banks are not to blame. They are co-operat- 
ing as best they can to support the policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board by enforcing liqui- 
dation of war paper carried as a basis for 
loans, by discriminating against non-essential 
and speculative credits and by a general ten- 
dency toward greater conservatism in employ- 
ing their funds. Nevertheless, the demand 
for accommodation from regular commercial 
borrowers grows apace with prices still on 
the increase and production, so far, showing 
no apparent signs of abatement. The problem 
of deflation is regarded as one that goes far 
deeper than control of bank borrowing. 


There are five National banks in Massachu- 
setts with resources each in excess of $25,000- 
000. 





American 
Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


50 State Street BOSTON 


Chartered 1881 


Capital - - $1,000,000. 


Surplus (earned) over 2,500,000. 
Total Resources - 26,000,000. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


BUNKER HILL BRANCH—City Square, Charlestown. 








Liberty Trust Company [Increases Capital 


Stockholders of the Liberty Trust Com- 
pany of Boston voted at their recent annual 
meeting to increase the capital stock of the 
company from $200,000 to $500,000. The in- 
crease will be provided through an offering 
of 2,000 of the new shares at $100 a share 
and the remaining 1,000 shares will be sold 
at $225 a share. The last recorded sale of the 
company’s stock was at $270 with book value 
placed at $300. 

The Liberty Trust Company has been scor- 
ing substantial progress, the banking depart- 
ment reporting at the last call date $4,638,090 
deposits and savings department assets 
amounting to $1,367,890. The last report 
showed surplus and undivided profits of 
$380,808. George B. Wason is _ president; 
Melvin O. Adams, vice-president; Allan H. 
Sturgis, vice-president and treasurer; Wm. H. 
Sumner, assistant treasurer and J. Henry 
Milley, assistant treasurer. 





The First National Bank of Boston has 
issued in booklet form a very timely and use- 
ful collection of charts which show fluctua- 
tion of foreign exchange rates for the year 
1919. These charts are computed on a weekly 
basis from closing demand quotations. 
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The Oldest Trust Company in Boston 


In Business Over Forty-Eight Years 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits over $3,000,000 


Trust Funds over $60,000,000 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Send for our new booklet ‘‘ Wills and Trusts ’’ 


Your clients visiting Boston may have the advantages of 


our financial and fiduciary service upon being referred to us 
JAMES R. HOOPER, PRESIDEN? 


ARTHUR ADAMS, VICE-PRESIDENT 
ROGER PIERCE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK P. FISH, ViCe-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, TREASURER 
CHARLES E. NOTT. SECRETARY 
ORRIN C. HART, TrRuST OFFICER 


EDWARD B. LADD, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
RAYMOND MERRILL, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
JOHN W. PILLSBURY, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
LEO WM. HUEGLE, AssiISTANT SECRETARY 
ARTHUR F. THOMAS, ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 
SEWALL E. SWALLOW, ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 


GEORGE H. BOYNTON, MANAGER SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 








How the First National of Boston Views the 
Situation 


The First National Bank of Boston, in its 
current “New England Letter” appraises the 
general business and financial situation as fol- 
lows: 


“The fast increasing demands for accom- 
modation for commercial purposes have been 
superimposed on the existing loans on war 
paper, on the reduction of which no substan- 
tial progress had been made. The net result 
has been a decided restriction of speculation 
in securities—a restriction which is spreading 
and beginning to check speculation in com- 
modities. General commercial activity is being 
maintained and in many lines, steel for ex- 
ample, production is being steadily increased. 
There are refreshing signs here and there of 
better results from labor per employee-hour, 
and the strike record has been immensely im- 
proved. 


“Our 1919 favorable balance of trade of 
over four billions evidences our huge export 
volume which is shrinking very slowly. The 
manner in which the above balance in 1919 
was settled is not susceptible of accurate 
analysis, but the amount of credit extended 
by individual American exporters, with and 
without the assistance of banks, must have 
mounted to very large figures. This move- 





ment, which is being continued, is a vital and 
controlling factor in improving the present 
exchange situation and in bringing about a 
gradual, not violent, readjustment of our for- 
eign trade. The financial and trade cataclysm 
in Europe set for various dates has not ma- 
terialized and predictions of such an event 
are growing less frequent. The progress of 
Belgium is spectacular and the recently pub- 
lished figures showing England’s enormous 
increase in exports are astonishing and most 
reassuring as bearing on the general European 
situation. General commodity prices, which 
it had been hoped had reached their maxi- 
mum, still continue to rise slightly. While 
some commodities have receded, the majority 
and the average have risen. A marked de- 
crease in the cost of living is not yet in 
sight.” 





The Old South Trust Company, which 
closed its doors last December as a result of 
non-liquid loan operations, is in process of 
reorganization and will be succeeded by the 
Hamilton Trust Company. Charles L. Burrill 
will succeed John B. McVey as president, the 
latter becoming a vice-president. 

Palmer E. Presbrey has been added to the 
board of directors of the First National Bank 
of Boston. Arthur R. Stubbs has been ap- 
pointed an assistant cashier. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE, President 


HENRY P. MURRAY, Vice-President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR, Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON, Vice-President 


SAMUEL H. CLARY, Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 


Commercial Department, Assets over $33,000,00C 
Capital, $1,250,000 






The First National Bank of Boston, on the 
date of the last Comptroller’s call reported 
total deposits of $176,627,000 as compared 
with $75,475,000 shown in November, 1914, 
representing a gain of 134 per cent. 

Albert J. Endean has been elected treasurer 
of the Commercial Bank and Trust Company 
of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Boston will be the next convention city for 
the Investment Bankers Association, the gath- 
ering to be held October 11th to 13th at the 
Copley- Plaza. 


WILLIAM D. LUEY, Chairman of the Board 
ALVIN J. DANIELS, Treasurer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER, Secretary 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN, Cashier 
CHARLES F. HUNT, Auditor 


Trust Department, Assets over $6,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $850,000 
Largest Commercial Bank in Massachusetts Outside of Boston 





Charters have been granted for the organi- 
zation of the Victory Trust Company at 
Worcester, Mass.; the West Springfield Trust 
Company of West Springfield, Mass., and a 
conditional charter has been extended to the 
Northampton Trust Company of Northamp- 
ton which is to succeed the Northampton Na- 
tional Bank if liquidation plans for the latter 
are carried through. 


The New Bedford Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company of New Bedford Mass., has in- 
creased its capital from $200,000 to $300,000, 











CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Furnished by L. Sherman Adams, Member of Boston Stock Exchange, Specializing in Bank, 
Mill and Industrials Securities 


Surplus and Assets 
Undivided Savings 
Profits Deposits Department Book 

Capital Nov. 17,1919 Nov. 17,1919 Nov. 17, 1919 Value Bid Ask 
American Trust Co... .......%81,000,000 2,659,100 $24,654,346 ; Be 365 405 415 
eee ig be. 4 © re 600,000 1,468,222 18,515,120 $356,387 335 325 350 
*Boston Safe Deposit & Tr. Co.... 1,000,000 3,307,331 14,245,654 5 esa oe tra 435 ri 425 
Charlestown Trust Co.......... 200,000 53,936 1,415,238 1,635,748 135 135 
Columbia Trust Co............. 100,000 75,422 1,055,511 763,485 170 155 ~% 
Commonwealth Trust Co....... 1,000,000 1,069,758 25,266,718 4,658,378 208 790 210 
*Cosmopolitan Trust Co........ 400,000 434,850 7,638,399 5,434,495 220 210 215 
*Dorchester Trust Co.......... 300,000 125,560 2,753,715 4,284,204 145 125 é 
*Equitable Trust Co........... 500,000 222,402 3,169,336 246,715 145 145 = 
Exchange Trust Co............. 600,000 571,633 6,860,934 7,183,091 215 135 145 
Bemeren Sree aoo.. ..5....2...% 1,000,000 377,979 10,053,989 4,643,633 127 140 = 145 
Prementy arust Co............. 2,777,000 765,729 9,745,286 4,057,766 143 120 125 
*Hanover Trust Co............ 200,000 52,732 2,492,409 941,637 130 =6120 125 
Home rerk 21ust Co........... 200,000 63,201 1,399,000 957,964 140 115 125 
eS SS eee ae 200,000 63,948 607 ,647 294,289 127 ate 125 
International Trust Co......... 1,500,000 2,313,033 23,000,358 3,114,508 254 335 ae 
*Jamaica Plain Trust Co....... 200,000 33,710 809,105 960,034 118. 127 135 
Te ge te © re 200,000 380,808 4,638,662 1,367,980 290 275 300 
Bierxet Trust Oo.............. 400,000 152,517 2,015,692 1,384,024 140 130 140 
*Massachusetts Trust Co....... 500,000 471,812 8,989,992 5,111,138 220 175 he 
Metropolitan Trust Co......... 500,000 537,840 7,727,778 1,609,528 210 190 200 
*New England Trust Co........ 1,000,000 3,350,167 ee @ OT nos 400 400 te 
Old Colony Trust Co........... 7,000,000 9,997,091 131,893,916 13,223 240 292 298 
Old South Trust Co............ 200,000 85,809 1,981,647 1,572,792 139 135 ~=140 
*Prudential Trust Co........... 200,000 55,406 2,479,810 871,836 135 115 125 
Roexuury (rust Co.............- 200,000 40,228 344,477 211,595 121 120 130 
South Boston Trust Co......... 200,000 71,875 1,410,349 1,900,449 135 190 200 
*State Street Trust Co.......... 2,000,000 3,213,691 33,705,848 Sey ees 251 220 235 
"i yenont trust Co...........- 200,000 113,191 5,139,000 5,049,051 180 3135 sata 
*United States Trust Co........ 1,000,000 1,209,555 10,292,426 5,689,492 230 250 £260 
Winthrop Trust Co...... . 100,000 33,556 528,381 162,296 135 125 130 


*Stocks must be offered to Directors before sales can be made elsewhere. 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


Money and Business Prespects in Middle 
West 

While money rates in New York are chiefly 
influenced by security market and interna- 
tional factors it is safe to say that the mar- 
ket here in Chicago affords a truer reflex of 
the supply and demand of money as deter- 
mined by commercial requirements. Despite 
the successive advances in Federal Reserve 
rediscount rates to discourage unessential bor- 
rowing there is every evidence of ample sup- 
ply of funds in this territory to meet all legi- 
timate business interests, although at high 
rates which is bound to restrict the output 
of bills quite generally. 

Bankers here have no criticism to make ot 
the Federal Reserve increase in commercial 
and agricultural paper rates to 6 per cent., 
although it will put a crimp in bank earnings. 
They are fully alive to the fact that any fur- 
ther reckless use of credit and bank borrow- 
ing would lead to a situation that would be 
incalculably more harmful than high rates for 
money. In fact bankers are counselling their 
customers to liquidate debts and a strict ban 
is being raised against credit demands for 
unproductive or speculative purposes. 

Although belated the return flow of funds 
from marketed farm products to this city is 
becoming more pronounced. As compared 
with the showing of other districts the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago is in a rela- 
tively stronger position than the average, al- 
though there has been no appreciable reduc- 
tion of note liabilities or bills rediscounted at 
the Federal Reserve bank. On the contrary, 
the Federal Reserve bank here shows an in- 
crease in total bills since November 14th from 
$356,715,000 to $385,721,000 reported on Janu- 
ary 30th; with notes in circulation during the 
same period increasing from $464,896,000 to 
$481,109,000. Gold reserves have also de- 
clined since November from $381,397,000 to 
$367,447 000. 

The return flow of money from interior is 
indicated in the composite returns of National 
and State banks, as well as of trust companies 
as reported December 31, 1919, although the 
movement has become more pronounced since 
then. Aggregate deposits of National and 
State banks and trust companies show an- 
other increase since November 17, 1919, of 
$57,000,000 to the record high total of $1,842,- 
836,000, of which the Nationals hold $891,- 
127,000 and the trust companies and State 
banks $951,208,000. Loans and discounts in- 





Chicago Trust 
Company 


former name 


Chicago Savings Bank and Trust Co. 


HE facilities of our Trust De- 

partment are at the disposal of 

banks and bankers for the handling 
of all fiduciary matters. 


Both active and inactive accounts 
solicited, 3% interest being paid on 
dormant deposits. 


Personal interviews or correspond- 
ence cordially invited. 


DEPARTMENTS 
Commercial Savings 
Bond Trust 


Real Estate Loan Safe Deposit Vaults 
Drafts and Foreign Exchange 


Capital - - $1,000,000.00 














creased from $1,309,322,000 to $1,367,778,000, 
while cash resources increased from $515,- 


Agreement on 2)4 Per Cent. on Balances 

Clearing House institutions and banks gen- 
erally are observing the policy defined at the 
conference of Clearing House representatives 
from thirty leading cities held in Chicago on 
January 23d, at which it was decided that no 
rate in excess of 2% per cent. be paid on net 
and average balances. This action is in ac- 
cord with the expressed wishes of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in developing its statu- 
tory power to regulate discount rates without 
reference to Clearing House regulations gov- 
erning payment of interest on balances or 
deposits. The agreement arrived at the Chi- 
cago conference was foreshadowed by the 
ruling previously adopted by the New York 
Clearing House Association restricting inter- 
est on balances to 2% per cent. regardless of 
the Federal Reserve discount rate. 


Five Chicago banks mentioned as contem- 
plating merging of interests, include the 
Standard Trust & Savings Bank, Century 
Trust & Savings Bank, Great Lakes Trust 
Company, Chicago Trust Company and the 
Union Bank of Chicago. 
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CHICAGO 


Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 
James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. Traylor, President 
offer a complete financial service, organized and maintain- 
ed at a marked degree of efficiency. Calls and correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the application of this service 
to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 





Northern Trust Company Make Changes 


Fred A. Cuscaden, formerly vice-president 
of the Merchants National Bank of Omaha, 
was elected a vice-president of the Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago at a recent meet- 
ing of directors. Announcement was also 
made of the retirement of Martin Lindsay as 
vice-president in charge of the bond depart- 
ment to enter the firm of Rutter, Lindsay & 
Company, which was formed February 1st to 
engage in investment and financial business. 

A. Watson Armour, vice-president of Ar- 
mour & Company was elected a director, suc- 
ceeding Ernest A. Hamill, who retired. 

Mr. Arthur Heurtley, who has been secre- 
tary of the Northern Trust Company for 28 
years, has retired on a pension, owing to ill 
health. Mr. Heurtley was one of the found- 
ers of the Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association and acted as 
its first secretary. He has an exceptional 
record as an authority on fiduciary matters 
and his personality endeared him to all with 
whom he came in contact during his active 
and long association with the Northern Trust 
Company. He is succeeded as secretary of 
the company by Mr. Harold H. Rockwell, 
formerly an assistant secretary. 

Thomas F. Ford and David Johnstone were 





elected assistant cashiers of the Northern 
Trust Company and James A. Russell, for- 
merly chief clerk of the trust department, was 
elected an assistant secretary. 





Federal Land Banks Losing Popularity 


According to a recent bulletin issued by the 
Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association the Fed- 
eral Land banks are doing less business than 
formerly. Six of the twelve Federal Land 
banks did less business last year than the year 
before. For the year ending September 30, 
1919, the Federal Land Bank of Spokane, 
Washington, shows the largest falling off in 
business as compared with the previous year, 
with a decrease of $3,420,339. St. Paul, Minn., 
comes second, with a decrease in loans of 
$2,494,400. Berkeley, Cal., shows a reduction 
of $1,296,400, Wichita, Kan., $1,247,922, 
Springfield, Mass., $261,430 and New Orleans, 
La., $77,420. These six banks show an ag- 
gregate decrease of $8,797,911 when compared 
with the previous year ending September 30, 
1918. 


Lucius Teter, president of the Chicago 
Trust Company, has been elected treasurer of 
the Chicago Athletic Club. 








— 
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Kwo names 
inseparably linked 
in thaeNginds of Bankers 
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Resources *26.000,000 











Empire Gas and Fuel 
Company 
8% Preferred Stock 


Backed by a large equities in 
Oil Producing, Transporting, 
Refining and 
properties. 


Distributing 


Sinking Fund Provision, 
Cumulative Dividends, High 
Earning Power, Attractive In- 
come Yield. 

Circular TM-2 and detailed in- 


formation mailed upon request. 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


60 Wall Street, New York 








Solomon A. Smith Elected President 
Chicago Clearing House Ass’n 


Mr. Solomon A. Smith, president of the 
Northern Trust Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Clearing House Associa- 
tion, at the last annual meeting. William A. 
Tilden, president of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank was elected vice-president. Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes, president of the Central 
Trust Company, and John A. Lynch, president 
of the National Bank of the Republic, were 
elected members of the Clearing House com- 
mittee, succeeding John J. Mitchell and 
Ernest A. Hamill, and James B. Forgan, 
George M. Reynolds and E. D. Hulbert were 
re-elected members of the committee. 


The Continental and Commercial National 
Bank shows an increase of 112.3 per cent. in 
deposits since November, 1914, since which 
time deposits have increased from $155,750,- 
000 to $330,733,000. To this total should be 
added the $69,561,000 deposits of the affiliated 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank which also experienced an_in- 
crease of 117.5 per cent. since November, 1914. 

The People’s Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago reports net earnings during the past 
year of $140,000. 





SoLomon A. SMITH 
Elected President Chicago Clearing House Association 
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The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Capital $1,250,000 


Surplus and Profits $2,000,000 


The Oldest, Largest, Strongest and Safest Trust Company in Connecticut 
MEIGS H. WHAPLES, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
FRANK C, SUMNER, President. 


Banking Department 
NATHAN D. PRINCE, Vive President 
HENRY H. PEASE, Vice President 
HOSMER P. REDFIELD, Treasurer 
ALLEN H. NEWTON, Ass’t Treasurer 
CHARLES A. HUNTER, Ass’t Treasurer 
WARREN T. BARTLETT, Secretary 


Official Changes at First National and 
First Trust of Chicago 

At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, the board of directors was increased 
from 26 to 30 members, the old board being 
re-elected and John H. Hardin, Clifford M. 
Leonard, James Norris and John P. Oleson 
being added. At the meeting of the board 
immediately following, a number of changes 
in the official staff were made. 

C. V. Essroger was appointed vice-president 
in charge of Division A with H. A. Ander- 
son succeeding him as assistant cashier. In 
the Foreign Exchange Department, C. P. 
Clifford, formerly manager was made vice- 
president, retaining his connection with the 
department. Harry Salinger was promoted 
from assistant manager to manager and W. G. 
Strand was appointed assistant manager. 
Edward E. Brown was made vice-president 
and general counsel and John N. Ott, attorney 
for the bank. G. P. Allmendinger, O. C. 
Brodhay H. R. Ross and Guy W. Cooke were 
appointed assistant cashiers. Robert F. Green, 
manager of the Domestic Exchange Depart- 
ment was made an official of the bank re- 
taining his former position. 

In the First Trust and Savings Bank, Arlan 
W. Converse was promoted from manager of 
the Savings Department to cashier, George R. 
Roehm, formerly assistant secretary, succeed- 
ing to the office vacated by Mr. Converse. 
Edward Robyn, Roy Marquardt and T. S. 
McCarty were appointed assistant cashiers 
and William K. Harrison, assistant secretary. 
S. J. Donaldson, assistant manager of the 
Real Estate Department was made an official 
retaining his present position. Edward E. 
Brown was appointed general counsel for the 
bank and John N. Ott, attorney. 





INDIANA: Fort Wayne—The Farmers 
Trust Company has recently opened for busi- 
ness. The officers are: J. McMillan, presi- 
dent; W. F. Ranke, vice-president and Harley 
Somers, secretary. 


Trust Department 


ARTHUR P. DAY, Vice Pres. and Trust Officer 
J. LINCOLN FENN, Assoc. Trust Officer 
CHARLES C. RUSS, Assoc. Trust Officer 
CLEMENT SCOTT, Assoc. Trust Officer 
ALBERT T. DEWEY, Ass’t Secretary 
THOM‘AS J. ROGERS, Ass’t Secretary 
RAYMOND G. BLYDENBURGH, Ass’t Secretary 
CLARK T, DURANT, Attorney 











, . 
Guy W. Cooke 
Manager Publicity and New Business Department, 
First National Bank of Chicago, who has been 
elected Assistant Cashier. 





WANTED—An established firm of 
management consultants of national 
reputation is seeking a bank accountant 
and banking system man for its pro- 
fessional staff. Must be well edu- 
cated, of somewhat varied experience, 
between 30 and 40, qualified to engage 
in professional consulting work and 
willing to travel as necessary. T. W. 
Howard, 1401 Lake View Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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120 S. King St. 


The oldest and largest Trust Company in 


HAWATI 


Twenty-one years’ experience. Value of real and personal property held 
in trust $30,000,000- 


Authorized by law to act in any Trust Capacity: 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LTD. 






Honolulu, T. H. 








E. D. Hulbert Elected President Corn 
Exchange National Bank 


Arrangements for uniting the executive as 
well as business interests of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Chicago with the 
newly incorporated North American Trust 
Company, which will represent a combination 
of the [Illinois Trust and Savings Bank and 
the Merchants Loan & Trust Company, are 
nearing the point of completion. At the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, the president, E. A. Hamill, 
was elected chairman of the board and E. D. 
Hulbert, president of the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company and also recently elected 
president of the Illinois Trust and Savings 
3ank, was elected president of the bank. 
John J. Mitchell, chairman of the Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank,.was elected an addi- 
tional director of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional. 

While executive management has been cen- 
tered and earnings have been pooled the three 
institutions will be conducted at their present 
locations until the new building for the joint 
tenancy of the North American Trust Com- 
pany and the Corn Exchange National Bank, 
is completed. 

Earnings of the Corn Exchange National 
for 1919 amounted to $1,913,439 as compared 
with $1,500,738 for 1918. James G. Wake- 
field, former cashier, has been elected vice- 
president of the Corn Exchange National in 
place of D. A. Moulton, resigned. Edward F. 
Schoeneck, formerly assistant cashier, was 
elected cashier and James S. Cook, was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier. 


The First Trust and Deposit Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y., ranks as one of the strong- 
est and largest trust companies in New York 
State with aggregate resources of $42,701,000, 
deposits of $32,435,000, capital of $2,500,000, 
surplus and undivided profits of $1,662,000. 


Scope and Organization of Continental 
and Commercial Banks 

Services as varied as the requirements of 
modern business are described in the latest 
of the series of handsomely printed book- 
lets issued by the new business and service 
department of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks of Chicago. This organiza- 
tion embraces as its component parts a Na- 
tional bank, a trust and savings bank, a se- 
curities company and a safe deposit com- 
pany having combined resources of $505,- 
090,000. The facilities of these various in- 
stitutions are fully set forth in this book- 
let which bears the impress of the good 
taste and effectiveness which characterizes 
all the productions of Mr. A. D. Welton, 
who is head of the new business and serv- 
ice department. In addition to the  vari- 
ous departments of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank its foreign serv- 
ice has world-wide connections and also 
maintains stock ownership relations with 
the Mercantile Bank of America, Inc.; Asia 
Banking Corporation; Mercantile Overseas 
Trading Company; the Finance Trading 
Company and the China and Japan Trading 
Company. The Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank has upwards of 
90,000 accounts in its savings department 
and covers every phase of fiduciary useful- 
ness. In addition to its bond department 
there is also the Continental and Commer- 
cial Securities Company which was organ- 
ized last October to provide special invest- 
ment banking facilities. The Continental 
and Commercial Safe Deposit Company in- 
cludes an equipment of 20,000 safe deposit 
boxes. 


The Continental and Commercial National 
3ank has lost one of the most highly valued 
members of its staff in the recent death of Mr. 
George B. Smith, one of its vice-presidents 
who had been associated with the bank for 
32 years. 
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Chicago Brevities 


The bond department of the Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago is offering an issue of $2,400,000 
Province of Saskatchewan 6 per cent. coupon 
gold bonds, due January 15, 1925, at price of 
96.86 and interest, yielding 6.75 per cent. An- 
other offering is $5,000,000 State of South 
Dakota rural credit 5 per cent. bonds. 

3ank clearings for Chicago during 1919 
aggregated $29,685,073,091 as against $25,930,- 
200,367 for 1918. 

John R. Macomber of Harris, Forbes & 
Company, Inc., Boston, has been elected an 
additional director of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago. 

The Harris Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago shows an increase of over 81 per 
cent. in deposits since November, 1914, the 
increase amounting from $15,743,000 to $28,- 
551,000. 

The Union Trust Company of Chicago re- 
ports total resources of $54,701,000 with de- 
posits of $44,607,000 as compared with $20,- 
074,000 at the beginning of 1914. 

M. A. Traylor, president of the First Trust 
& Savings Banks of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a special committee to 
revise the constitution and by-laws of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 


HE PeoplesSavings and 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Assets over . . . . $20,000,000 


Trust Funds over . . 45,000,000 
Capitaland Surplus . 9,000,000 


“An old institution with modern and 


aggressive ideas.” 


EQPLE 


AND TRUST CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH 
FOUNDED 1867 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9,000,000 


WHERE WOOD CROSSES FQURTH 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Bank 
Central Trust Co... 
Chicago Trust Co 
Citizens Trust & Savings. 


Capital 


Raatle wisest 1,000,000 


Stihconers ea? Bia Co as meio 100,000 
*Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings.. 5,000,000 
Spree Aweiet a OVINGS. ..... 60.665 -06cacse 250,000 
a a ee 5,000,000 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings.............. 500,000 


Franklin Trust & Savings 


EE) Tee eee eae 300,000 
Guarantee Trust & Savings.. ............... 200,000 
DEMRUES A REIGG WE PMBUANIS 5.00.0 cas osac ses 2,000,000 


Home Bank & Trust Co 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 


monwooa Lrust @ Savings............6.6<0% 


Ch skoe ews 300,000 
db ipenta cabae setae 5,000,000 
200,000 


Lake View Trust & Savings................. 400,000 
ReeraeG LCUst Oe PAVINES...........0..500065 200,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings................. 250,000 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co.... abies pay se ORONO 
Michigan Avenue Trust & Savings........... 200,000 
Mid-City Trust & Savings................... 500,000 
Northern Trust & Savings.................... 2,000,000 


Peoples Trust & Savings 


Se oe pee 500,000 
fe EO a 300,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings................... 200,000 
Standard arust @ Savings................... 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago...................... 1,500,000 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings................. 200,000 
SEND te say alk Gu lackeos ous le 1,500,000 


West Side Trust & Savings 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 


SICK Moers 400,000 
se aeeeniae e 250,000 
*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 





Surplus Deposits Deposits 
Undivided Deposits December December 
Profits 1919 1918 1914 


a sta ee ek $6,000,000 $2,661,350 $61,256,304 $49,886,922 $39,230,297 


456,815 11,213,069 9,697,570 6,445,552 
14,894 1,471,312 1,219,845 509,480 
5,014,964 75,061,931 66,947,582 23,520,478 
354,447 5,310,283 4,379,414 3,925,253 
6,709,822 77,492,358 68,711,582 57,484,481 
327,928 6,677,648 5,358,078 ........... 
251,072 3,250,718 2,569,744 986,111 
104,794 1,068,845 808,665 510,496 
3,863,971 29,183,011 27,064,441 15,743,454 
152,427 3,667,916 2,979,172 1,373,893 
10,874,344 118,571,539 99,364,955 93,872,215 
263,571 4,033,563 3,328,914 2,031,163 
257,425 5,426,392 3,635,728 1,932,247 
47,175 1,390,627 1,122,667 331,187 
84,642 4,101,065 3,536,734 1,300,318 
10,642,435 108,282,528 86,377,475 50,378,007 
103,934 3,676,019 2,006,844 1,145,701 
257,613 7,290,385 6,370,974 2,286,823 
3,583,606 36,647,904 32,794,256 28,945,594 
466,002 12,562,910 10,077,719 7,368,395 
388,365 4,362,836 1,042,531 3,947,478 
113,446 4,858,375 3,395,741 1,445,625 
673,051 11,568,623 9,463,435 5,232,155 
4,000,000 38,732,006 33,696,869 24,342,710 
298,474 1,484,981 1,497,665 990,428 
2,164,148 39,447,337 28,090,580 20,564,182 
222,421 8,078,962 6,807,720 3,980,790 
207,543 4,475,439 3,406,462 1,542,898 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., 929 Rookery Building, Chicago, IIl. 


{Stock owned by First National Bank. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
Campaign to Advertise St. Louis Industries 


Undaunted by the clouds which obscure the 
nation’s economic and political horizon the 
progressive business men and bankers of St. 
Louis propose to make 1920 a red letter year 
of achievement and constructive activity. It 
is impossible to escape the contagion of en- 
thusiasm and the spirit of zeal which char- 
acterizes numerous gatherings of business 
men, manufacturers, bankers and others. The 
prevailing attitude is not one of selfishness or 
immediate gain, but a common impulse to 
advance the industrial, commercial and finan- 
cial interests of the city in general. 

This new spirit is expressing itself in vari- 
ous concrete ways. One of the most signifi- 
cant co-operative measures is the nation-wide 
advertising campaign which is to be launched 
in March, to continue through to June and 
again to be conducted during October to the 
end of the year. Over $50,000 has been sub- 
scribed to an advertising fund of which half 
has been appropriated by the city and the 
other half by business and financial interests 
associated with the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. The quota was oversubscribed at 
a recent meeting held under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce at the St. Louis 
Club. Mayor Henry W. Kiel was the first 
to subscribe with $1,000. Festus J. Wade, 
president of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
M. L. Wilkinson and Joseph O’Neill followed, 
each with $2,000 subscriptions. Other sub- 
scribers were: John Scullin, Frank Rand, 
John C. Roberts, W. Frank Carter, George 
D. Markham, E. A. Faust, F. W. A. Vesper, 
J. Lionberger Davis, Palmer Clarkson, Car] 
Meyer, G. D. Merner, etc. 

The whole thought and purpose of the St. 
Louis Municipal Advertising Campaign, is to 
bring to St. Louis certain industries whose 
products are purchased largely by manufac- 
turers of this city but are made elsewhere. 
In other words, St. Louis being the market 
for these products, the advertising campaign 
is aimed to bring the manufacturers to this 
city. The foreign advertising is intended to 
create inquiries for products in which St. 
Louis dominates, such as chemicals, hard- 
ware, woodenware, millinery, trunks, bags, 
screws, wire, rope, beds and electrical goods. 
Inquiries will be turned over to the Director 
of New Industries’ Bureau. The actual carry- 
ing out of the advertising campaign will be 
largely in the hands of the John Ring, Jr., 
Advertising Company, which will place copy 








PROPERTY LOCATED 
IN MISSOURI 


belonging to a non-resident decedent 
requires local administration. 


The St. Louis Union Trust Co. is 
authorized to act in any part of the 
State and will gladly co-operate 
with the home administrator in hand- 
ling the Missouri property. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000.00 
The Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 




















in selected mediums of national circulation 
reaching business executives, trades and ex- 
port publications reaching Latin-American 
countries and newspapers in industrial cen- 
ters. The preliminary support given the cam- 
paign is in no small measure due to the 
graphic manner in which Mr. John Ring, Jr., 
has placed the scope of the plan before vari- 
ous assemblies. In fact there is talk among 
various industrial organizations of increas- 
ing the fund to $500,000. 


Members of the executive committee of 
the Mississippi Valley Association, at a con- 
ference with St. Louis bankers recently held 
at the offices of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, decided to submit their ideas for 
a $5,000,000 discount bank to the Federal Re- 
serve Board at Washington, which under the 
Edge Law is given control of such banks. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Mortgage Trust Company, Dwight F. 
Davis, Henry T. Ferriss, J. D. P. Francis, 
Aaron Fuller, Lawrence Kinnaird, Clifton R. 
Scudder and Fred G. Zeibig were elected 
members of the board of directors to serve 
three years. 
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HONOLULU 


Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 


“SERVING PROTECTING ENDURING 


of trust company business. Inquiries as 


to Hawaiian conditions solicited 











Mercantile Trust Company’s New Publicity 
Manager 


Mr. Festus J. Wade, president of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of St. Louis, owes 
much of his success to his ability for select- 
ing “live wire” men as his associates in the 
management of his company. He made no 
error in judgment when he recently selected 
Mr. Gaty Pallen to take charge of the pub- 
licity department of the Mercantile Trust 
Company. Mr. Pallen is known to the news- 
paper profession of the country as one of its 
most talented members. He comes to the 
Mercantile with an exceptional acquaintance 
with men of prominence in public affairs and 
an experience in newspaper work which will 
be most serviceable in developing the pro- 
gressive publicity plans of the Mercantile. 

Mr. Pallen has occupied a prominent place 
in the newspaper world for the last 20 years. 
His political forecasts have commanded na- 
tional attention. He has “covered” legisla- 
tures, national political conventions since the 
famous “Cross of Gold” convention in Chi- 
cago at which Bryan was first entered into 
Presidential races. As a native St. Louisan 
Mr. Pallen has the genuine “St. Louis spirit.” 
One of his best “assignments” was as director 
of publicity for the War Savings campaign in 
St. Louis, of which Mr. Wade was director. 
He will have plenty of opportunity for initia- 
tive under Mr. Wade and bank publicity men 
may look forward to seeing some new fea- 
tures emanating from the publicity depart- 
ment of the Mercantile Trust Company. 





Gaty PALLEN 


Newly appointed Publicity Manager for Mercantile Trust 
Co. of St. Louis 





The St. Louis Chapter, A. I. B., of which 
W. H. Wilkes, assistant to President Lons- 
dale of the National Bank of America, is 
president, has increased its membership from 
113 in 1918 to nearly 800. 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and Deposits 
Profits Dec. 31, 
Name Capital Dec. 31, 1919 1919 
EN OS ee. Ce ae EN $1,000,000.00 $229,544.59 $8,899 ,304.57 


Broadway Savings & Trust Co 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Trust Co 
Jefferson-Gravois Trust Co................ee00. 
UI EM os Sia Sicha sw since is uo @ieiea orci 
I a 0 LC er 
West St. Louis Trust Co 


Corrected by A. G. Edwards Sons, 410-412 Olive St., St. Louis and 38 Wall St., New York. 


100,000.00 
200,000.00 


139,741.53 


1,922,541.86 
56,445.83 


2,936,431.59 


100,000.00 82,995.01 1,519,701.55 
3,000,000.00 7,276,555.15 52,815,589.64 
3,000,000.00 5,706,403.21 29,156,043.06 

100,000.00 45,041.45 1,246,566.53 
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Every Phase of the Banking and Trust Service 


The cordial spirit of accommodation and co-operation which obtains in 
the management of this Bank enables us to offer particularly valuable serv- 


ices to Banks and Trust Companies throughout the United States. 


Our 


organization covers every phase of Commercial Banking and Fiduciary 


Service. 


National Banks contemplating the establishment of Trust Departments 
are invited to write for our booklets on that subject, or to correspond with 


our Trust Department. 


The National Bank of Commerce 





IN SAINT LOUIS 


Resources over Ninety-five Millions 


VIRGIL M. HARRIS, Trust Officer 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. Elects Officers 

Guy C. Philips, who is in charge of rela- 
tions with out-of-town banks for the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company, was elected a 
vice-president at a regular meeting of the 
company’s board, on February 1ith. Mr. 
Philips entered the out-of-town banking de- 
partment of the trust company as Arkansas 
Representative in 1917 and was elected asistant 
executive officer last year. He was a resi- 
dent of Arkansas for many years and for five 
years before becoming connected with the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company he was a 
bank examiner for that State. 

T. J. Kavanaugh, former credit manager of 
the company has also been elected a vice- 
president. He has been connected with the 
company since 1906, first as secretary to the 
president and later as credit manager and 
head of the new business department. He 
is nationally known as the author of ‘“Essen- 
tials in the Granting of Bank Credits.” 

Oliver G. Hanson, who has been assistant 
safe deposit officer for the last year, has been 
elected safe deposit officer. He has been with 
the company since 1911. Charles G. Cobb 
leaves the post of assistant farm loan officer 
to become manager of the savings depart- 
ment. His connection with the company dates 
from 1917. O. A. Rowland, formerly assistant 





credit manager of the company was elected 
credit manager to fill the vacancy created by 
T. J. Kavanaugh’s promotion to a vice-presi- 
dency. Mr. Rowland has been with the com- 
pany since 1903 and became assistant credit 
manager last year. 

A new officer was added to the company’s 
staff by the selection of Oliver B. Henry to 
the post of assistant bond officer. Mr. Henry 
has been with the company since 1909. He 
first served in the publicity department and 
for the last two years has been office manager 
of the bond department. Another new offiecr 
is Joseph A. Rouveyrol, who has been elected 
an assistant secretary. He has been chief 
clerk of the financial department since 1918 
and previous to that was a teller, his connec- 
tion with the company dating since 1905. 


Joins John Ring, Jr., Advertising Staff 

Jesse Blythe has resigned as assistant 
city editor of the Globe Democrat to be- 
come associated with the staff of the John 
Ring, Jr., Advertising Company of St. 
Louis as manager of their research depart- 
ment. While writing special newspaper ar- 
ticles on industrial conditions last summer 
Mr. Blythe visited and inspected more than 
60 large plants in. Detroit, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, Toledo and other cities in or- 
der to obtain data at first hand. 


— 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CoO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


FRANK J. KLAusER, Asst. Secret. and Asst. Trust Officer 
JOHN P. MONAGHAN, Assistant Treasurer 

J. H. LocuBIHLer, Assistant Treasurer 

E. F. GLEASON, Manager Credit Department 

R. J. TAPPEN, Manager Safe Deposit Department 

C. E, CHRISTEN, Manager Foreign Department 


JouN CuMMINGS, Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE M. JONES, President 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


SEYMOUR Horr, Secretary 
ERNEST W. DAvIs, Treasurer 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Assistant Treasurer 








Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
Remarkable Results from ‘‘Booster 
Campaign’”’ 

A million and a quarter in deposits, repre- 
senting 6,690 new accounts, is the record made 
during a recent “Booster Campaign” in which 
employees and officers of the Cleveland Trust 
Company participated. The campaign lasted 
five weeks and although the goal was $1,000,- 
000, the final returns showed total new busi- 
ness amounting to $1,214,057 with an average 
of 10 new accounts for every employee. This 
total compares most favorably with the record 
made in last year’s campaign when $825,000 
of new business was brought in. 

The plan of enlisting the co-operation of 
employees in securing new accounts on the 
basis of prizes has been in successful opera- 
tion at the Cleveland Trust Company for a 
number of years. Experience has shown that 
such contests have served as stimulation for 
employees, has developed initiative and has- 
tened promotions on the staff. While the 
new accounts thus secured are welcome the 
management of the Cleveland Trust Company 
places greater stress upon the value of busi- 
ness-getting contests as a means of bringing 
out the best that is in employees. In addition 
the company awards prizes based on efficiency 
ratings. 


New Vice-President for ‘‘The Citizens’’ cf 
Cleveland 

H. D. Messick, formerly trust officer of 
The Citizens Savings and Trust Company ot 
Cleveland, has been elected a vice-president 
of that institution. Mr. Messick enjoys the 
distinction of having organized the first de- 
partment for personal fiduciary service in the 
first trust company in Ohio. That was in 
1896 when he joined the staff of the old Sav- 





H. D. Messick 


Recently Elected a Vice-President of Citizens 
Savings & Trust Co. of Cleveland 


ings and Trust Company, which before that 
time had exercised only the corporate pow- 
ers, as registrar and transfer agent. W. A. 
Gibson was elected assistant treasurer, and 
J. C. Armstrong, assistant secretary. 

Two new directors have been added to 
“The Citizens” board in the persons of A. H. 
Diebold, secretary-treasurer The Sterling 
Products Company and Adrian D. Joyce, 
president The Glidden Company. 

Harry E. Hills, Charles W. Whitehair and 
James Dunn, Jr., have been elected vice- 
presidents of the Union Commerce National 
of Cleveland, which is affiliated with “The 
Citizens.” 
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under joint ownership with the 


UNION COMMERCE 
NATIONAL BANK 


the two institutions forming the 
largest banking unit in Ohio 
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First National and First Trust of Cleveland 
Announce Official Promotions 

Mr. J. G. Geddes, who came to the First 
National Bank of Cleveland 18 months ago 
from the Union Bank of Canada to organize 
and develop a foreign department, has been 
so successful in this work that at the recent 
annual meeting of the bank he was elected 
a vice-president. Under Mr. Geddes’ leader- 
ship the First National Bank has become a 
real factor in pioneering the way for manu- 
facturers, importers and exporters in this 
section who are looking ahead to establishing 
sound foreign business relations. He has 
also built up an enviable foreign exchange 
business. 

Mr. William Tonks, manager of the First 
National Bank’s credit department, has been 
made assistant cashier. He is well known for 
his energetic and constructive work in con- 
nection with the Credit Mens Association, of 
which he served very capably as president for 
the years 1916-1917. Mr. Charles B. Ander- 
son, who has done conspicuously good work 
in charge of the transit department of the 
First National Bank has been made an as- 
sistant cashier. 

In the First Trust and Savings Company 
Frank L. Frey becomes assistant treasurer, 


and Walter A. Porter assistant secretary. 
Mr. Frey has a long record of efficient service 
to his credit, both with the First Trust and 
Savings Company and the First National 
Bank, having come to the former from the 
National bank when the trust company was 
first organized. 

The past year was the most successful in 
the history of the First National Bank of 
Cleveland. The sum of $1,000,000 was trans- 
ferred from undivided profits to surplus 
bringing that account up to $3,500,000 with 
capital at $2,500,000. Deposits have increased 
to $80,000,000. The allied First Trust and 
Savings Company transferred $500,000 from 
undivided profits to surplus bringing that ac- 
count up to $1,000,000 with capital of $1,250,- 
000. Resources of both banks aggregate 
nearly $135,000,000. 

The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Toledo recently tendered a dinner to 
officers, directors and employees. Plans for 
1920 were discussed and addresses were made 
by Vice-President Edward Kirschner; Vice- 
President Frank P. Kennison; William Gan- 
son Rose and Roland Cole. The Ohio Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company has the dis- 
tinction of being the largest bank in Toledo. 
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J. G. GeppEs 
Elected Vice-President First National Bank 
of Cleveland 


Frank L. Frey 
Elected Ass’t Treas. First Trust and Savings 
Company of Cleveland 


COMPANIES 





Wao. Tonks 


Elected Ass’t Cashier First National Bank 
of Cleveland 





C. B. ANDERSON 


Elected Ass’t Cashier First National Bank 
of Cleveland 
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THE FIFTH-THIRD NATIONAL BANK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
1863—Charter No. 20—1919. Fifty-Sixth Year. 
OUR SERVICE to Banks and Trust Companies has been developed and perfected 
through more than half a century of banking. An intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments of Banks and the personal attention from officers specially qualified enable us 
to accommodate correspondents at all times in every reasonable way. 
WE INVITE Correspondence, or calls, from Banks and Trust Companies seeking 
additional facilities or contemplating a change in banking arrangements. 
OFFICERS 
CHARLES A.HINSCH, President CaspER H. Rowe, Vice-President 
Epwarp A. SEITER, Vice-Presiden CHARLES T. PERIN, Vice-President FREDERICK J. MAYER, Ass’t Cashier 


* ee : WiLurAM A. HINscH, Vice-Presider SAMUEL MCFARLAND, Ass’t Cashi 
Monte J. Gose, - Vice-President VILLIAM INSCH, Vice-President AMUEL Mc A Ass’t Cashier 


“ ‘ . CHARLES H. SHIELDS, - - Cashier EDWARD A. VOSMER, - Ass’t Cashier 
Louis G. PocuaTt, - Vice-President Lewis E.VAN AusDOL, Ass’t Cashier G. WILLIAM GALE, - Ass’t Cashier 








DESIGNATED DEPOSITORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
RESOURCES OVER $55,000,000.00 








Up-To-Date Foreign Service 

The readiness with which trust companies 
adapt and expand their organizations to every 
modern financial requirement is well illus- 
trated by the efficient foreign departments es- 
tablished not only by trust companies located 
in the larger seaport cities, but also in 1n- 
terior centers. A recent announcement made 
by the Guardian Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, serves to direct attention 
to the valuable facilities which trust com- 
panies in the interior place at the disposal of 
their clients in connection with developing 
and financing foreign trade. The Guardian has 
just secured the services of Mr. W. E. Guerin 
as manager of its foreign department and 
the company has also lengthened its reach 
through stock ownership in the Mercantile 
3ank of the Americas and in the Asia Bank- 
ing Corporation. 

Mr. Guerin has had an experience which 
especially qualifies him to develop the facili- 
ties of the foreign department. During the 
war he was manager of the investigating 
branch of the U. S. Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and later became 
manager of the Division of Surveys and Sta- 
tistics of the Housing Corporation. After the 
armistice was signed Mr. Guerin went abroad 
to gather first-hand information from Gov- 
ernment officials and all other authoritive 
sources regarding commercial conditions in 
Europe, visiting England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Spain and Italy. 

The Guardian, through its foreign depart- 
ment, is not only equipped to supply informa- 
tion but also finances the purchase of sup- 
plies and the movement of goods in world 
markets. Its connections with the Mercan- 
tile Bank of the Americas and the Asia Bank- 





W. E. GueEvin 
Appointed Manager of Foreign Dept. of the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Co. of Cleveland 


The Cleveland Trust Company reports total 
resources of $93,674,008, deposits of $84,617,- 
245, capital stock of $3,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits of $3,302,589. 

Resources of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company increased $33,000,000 during 
the past year, to a total of $91,000,000, while 
deposits increased from $41,000,000 to $71,- 
000,000. The company has 110,000 accounts, 
including 27,000 new accounts gained last 
year. C. F. Bruggemier has been elected as- 





: 
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ing Corporation with their affiliated banks, 
provides the company with direct contact with 
South and Central American countries, as 
well as Europe and Far Eastern markets. 


sistant cashier and E. A. Stockwell, assistant 

There are 1,181 State institutions in the 
Federal Reserve system, with resources of 
$9,608,710,000. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
Protecting Investors and Savings Depositors 


Because Pennsylvania and especially the 
Pittsburgh district with its army of well- 
paid wage-earners and high percentage of per 
capita wealth, offer most fruitful pasturage 
for promoters of “fake” stocks the Bank 
Commissioner has recommended the enact- 
ment of a “blue sky” law for this common- 
wealth. The prospect of such legislation is 
not altogether pleasing to those who are fa- 
miliar with the way “blue sky” laws have 
worked out in practice in the West. On the 
other hand it is obvious that some more ef- 
fective and systematic method of preventing 
the Wallingfords from fleecing guileless sav- 
ings depositors and those who fall for prom- 
ise of staggering profits, must be secured. 
New York State is in the same boat with 
Pennsylvania big efforts are being made to 
secure efficiency supervision of security of- 
ferings without resort to “blue sky” straight- 
jacket laws. 

The most immediate and effective plan to 
put a stop to sale of conversational gas, oily 
talk and conventional gold bricks, is for banks 
and trust companies to advise their customers 
that they can obtain reliable information on 
investments offered to them, free of charge. 
Placards could be placed in corridors calling 
attention to such service and warning against 
placing money in stocks offered by promoters 
who are just now combing this district. Some 
banks and trust companies have gone further 
by establishing investment departments, not 
only giving investment advice free, but also 
offering suitable and safe investments to 
those who prefer to place their money in 
bonds or stocks instead of drawing interest 
on their deposits. Such investment depart- 
ments cost little or nothing to establish and 
they also serve to protect banks and trust 
companies against withdrawal of deposits 
which are sunk in mining or oil shares. 





Fidelity Title and Trust Company 

The latest official statement of the Fidelity 
Title & Trust Company of Pittsburgh shows 
very substantial gains. The banking depart- 
ment shows total resources of $21,414,242, in- 
cluding cash on hand in bank, $2,495,323; 
bonds, mortgages and securities, $10,336,881; 
demand and time loans, $5,544,346. Deposits 
amount to $14,115,800 with capital of $2,000,- 
000; surplus, $3,000,000, and undivided profits 
of $1,486,892. Trust department funds aggre- 


FIDELITY TITLE AND RUST CO, 


341-543 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


Acts in all trust capacities. 


Trust accounts managed more 


than $80,000,000 


Capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $6,000,000. 
Handles 


accounts of corporations, 


checking 


firms and individuals. 





gate, $81,036,693, and the company acts as 
trustee under mortgages valued at $96,481,990. 


Pittsburgh Brevities 


The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
reports capital of $1,500,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits of $35,963,596 and deposits of 
$80,829,614. Book value of the stock is $2,- 
497.57. 

The Potter Title and Trust Company has 
been admitted to membership in the Federal 
Reserve system, resources over $4,750,000. 

Pittsburgh’s total exchanges for 1919 ag- 
gregated $7,278,699,488 as compared with $5,- 
761,511,000 in 1918. 

H. R. Merritt has been elected president of 
the Oil City Trust Company of Oil City, Pa., 
succeeding Joseph Seep, who has become 
chairman of the board. 





The First Trust and Savings Bank has re- 
ceived authority to do business in Zanesville, 
Ohio, with capital of $150,000, and surplus of 
$30,000, succeeding the American Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

The Elyria Savings and Trust Company 
has been incorporated to transact business in 
Elyria, Ohio, capital of $500,000 and surplus 
of $500,000. 
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The Union Savings Bank & Trust Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Capital $1,000,000 : : 


Surplus $2,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 


CHARLES A. HINSCH President 
LOUIS E. MILLER, Vice-President 
EDGAR STARK, Vice-Pres.’& Trust Officer 
WM. L. THEDE, > Secretary 


CLIFFORD B. WRIGHT, Chairman 
EDWARD SENIOR, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. DEPPE Vice-President 
WM. E. GRAY, Treasurer 


Thoroughly organized for every Trust Company Service 








Baltimore 


Special Correspondence 


Annual Meeting of Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company 

At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, which dates its corporate existence back 
to 1864 and is the oldest trust company in 
Maryland, the recommendation of the direc- 
tors for increase of capital from $600,000 to 
$1,200,000 was approved. A number of official 
changes were also made. The vacancy caused 
by the death of Douglas H. Thomas, a direc- 
tor, was not filled. The board of directors at 
their annual meeting re-elected Henry Wal- 
ters chairman of the board. John J. Nelligan 
was re-elected president; John W. Marshall, 
vice-president and Andrew P. Spamer, second 
vice-president. Two new vice-presidents were 
elected. H. H. M. Lee, former secretary, was 
elected third vice-president and Joseph B. 
Kirby, former assistant secretary, was elected 
fourth vice-president. Arthur C. Gibson was 
elected secretary, succeeding Mr. Lee. George 
B. Gammie was re-elected treasurer; Clarence 
B. Tuckner and John W. Bosley, assistant 
treasurers; William R. Hubner and Reginald 
S. Opie, assistant secretaries. George R. 
Tudor was re-elected cashier and Roland L. 
Miller, assistant cashier. 

The past year was one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company. The volume of trust busi- 
ness has increased very substantially. 





Annual Meeting Union Trust Company of 
Baltimore 


At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Union Trust Company of Bal- 
timore the following directors were elected 
for the ensuing year: W. Graham Boyce, 
Walter H. Buck, A. W. Calloway, Frank J. 


Caughy, Charles H. Consolvo, Benjamin W. 
Corkran, Jr., John M. Dennis, Frank S. Dud- 
ley, Hammond J. Dugan, Thomas Goodwillie, 
Maurice H. Grape, Henry H. Head, H. W. 
Hunter, J. M. Jones, John Keating, Ferdinand 
A. Meyer, Charles A. Morrow, William O. 
Peirson, George F. Randolph, Edward N. 
Rich, Michael Schloss, Frederick C. Seeman, 
William T. Shackelford, Howard E. Young. 

Officers were re-elected by directors as fol- 
lows: John M. Dennis, president; Maurice 
H. Grape, vice-president; W. Graham Boyce, 
vice-president; Joshua S. Dew, secretary; 
Wm. O. Peirson, treasurer; Thomas C-. 
Thatcher, assistant treasurer. 

The following were elected members of the 
Executive Committee: George F. Randolph, 
chairman; A. W. Calloway, Thomas Good- 
willie, John Keating, Ferdinand A. Meyer, 
William T. Shackelford, Howard E. Young. 
Ex-officios: John M. Dennis, Maurice H. 
Grape, W. Graham Boyce. 





Baltimore Brevities 

Van Lear Black has been elected president 
of the Fidelity Trust Company, succeeding 
Governor Edwin Warfield, who was elected 
chairman of the board. A third vice-president 
was created to which J. H. Beatson, secretary, 
was elected. 

A new trust company is in process of or- 
ganization in Baltimore which will have capi- 
tal of $500,000. Former Judge Martin Leh- 
mayer is in charge of the legal arrangements. 

Legislation is to be advocated to relieve 
trust companies of Maryland of at least a 
part of the burden of the 2% per cent. gross 
tax which they now pay in order to enable 
them to compete on an even basis with Na- 
tional banks which secure trust powers. 

The Globe Shipbuilding Company of Mary- 
land has filed articles of incorporation with 
proposed capital of $5,000,000. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


Bright Prospects on Pacific Coast 


Not only are the skies and clime sunny in 
this part of the United States. The tide of 
population, home-seekers and capital which 
was arrested by the war is again flowing 
Westward. The billions of dollars subscribed 
by Pacific Coast States to the war chest, of 
which nine-tenths winged their way Eastward, 
are returning in one form or another. We 
have no “reconstruction” problems such as 
confronted those sections of the country 
which had to switch their high-pressure speed 
from war to peace-time activity. Across the 
broad reaches of the Pacific there are unde- 
veloped markets with a new-born appetite for 
American products. The Panama Canal is 
fast becoming an asset to coastal commerce. 

The past year was one of surpassing rec- 
ords for this section in many respects. Bank 
clearings of course reflected higher prices but 
also larger volume of business and physical 
output. Banking and trust company resources 
expanded wonderfully. The State banks and 
trust companies increased their assets for the 
last fiscal year by $110,600,000, including $74,- 
765,000 savings increase, bringing their grand 
total to $1,132,110,000 with total deposits of 
$947,333,420,000, of which $702,534,000 repre- 
sent savings. Building construction, real es- 
tate sales, wholesale and retail trade all at- 
tained a volume which vie with the best 
previous records. During 1919 the number of 
cases of fruit packed in California amounted 
to 13,696,403 as compared with 8,943,737 in 
1918. Oil production amounted to 100,000,000 
barrels of crude with value at wells of 
$133,000,000. Gold production, despite cost 
of labor handicaps, amounted to 840,758 
ounces or nearly as much as Colorado and 
Alaska put out together. 








The Denison Bank and Trust Company 


ComMMERCIAL BANKING = SAVINGS BANKING - TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Bonp DEPARTMENT 


- ForREIGN EXCHANGE - REAL ESTATE 


STaTE GUARANTY FunpD BANK - STATE County 
AND Ciry Deposirory - MeEmMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
J. B. McDcuGALL, Chairman of Board 
Tom RopceErs, President 

©. R. NICHOLSON, Vice-President 
CLARENCE Scott, Vice-President 

R. T. Artuur, Vice-President 

W. B. Munson, JR., Vice-President 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $250,000. 00 
DENISON, TEXAS 


T. A. Murpuy, Vice-President 

j. C. LOVELACE, Cashier 

J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier 

M. A. REGENSBERGER, Asst. Cashier 
HENRY ETTER, Asst. Cashier 


Resources over Three Millions 





‘“‘High Spots’? at the Guaranty of Los 
Angeles 


The Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles eclipsed all its previous records 
of progress during the past year. Here are 
some of the top-line achievements as noted 
by the Guaranty “Bulletin”: 

“Increase in surplus from $750,000 to 
$1,000,000 ; increase of $8,000,000 deposits with 
17,000 new accounts; addition of a Bond De- 
partment; substantial remodeling now under 
way in the Safe Deposit Department to pro- 
vide more boxes; unusual expansion in the 
Trust Department and the activities of the 
Real Estate Department, and Escrow Depart- 
ment; construction of a special New Accounts 
Booth in the center of the lobby; the greatly 
increased facilities and broadened scope of 
commercial credit operations and the Com- 
mercial Banking Departments; the installation 
of the Employees’ Luncheon and the estab- 
lishment of a profit-sharing system are but 
a few of the high spots that stand out as you 
look back over the bank’s record of achieve- 
ment in the twelve months of 1919.” 





Security Trust and Savings Bank Gains 


Approximately $22,000,000 was added to the 
volume of deposits held by the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles during the 
past year, bringing the aggregate to over 
$71,000,000, of which $58,000,000 represents 
savings deposits. At a recent meeting of the 
stockholders of the Security the directorate 
was increased from 24 to 31. 


The Los Angeles Trust and Savings Banks 
scored substantial increases during the past 
year increasing deposits to $37,472,515, of 
which $23,173,716 consists of savings accounts. 
The First National Bank, affliated with the 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, has de- 
posits of $50,133,000. 
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INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $4,862,116 


Largest capital and surplus of any financial institution in Maryland, or any Southern State. 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 











A. H. S. POST, President 





New Orleans 


Noteworthy Bank and Trust Company 
Expansion 

A few figures showing the increases re- 
corded during the past year by some of the 
larger banks and trust companies of New 
Orleans will indicate the rapid growth of 
banking experienced by this city. The 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company with 
deposits of $55,261,000 at the close of last 
year registered an increase of $16,105,000; the 
Canal-Commercial Banks with $72,573,000 
scored a gain of $16,043,000; the Whitney- 
Central Banks with total deposits of $65,335,- 
000 gained $19,241,000; the Marine Bank & 
Trust Company with $21,305,000 deposits had 
an increase of $13,503,000; the Pan-American 
Bank and Trust Company increased its de- 
posits $2,814,000 to a total of $6,504,000. 

The combined results for all New Orleans 
banks and trust companies showed an increase 
of 46 per cent. as compared With the increase 
in 1918 with aggregate deposits of $22,146,000. 
Bank clearings for 1919 were 15 per cent. 
over the previous year. Exports and imports 
at this port for eleven months last year 
amounted to $665,110,000 as compared with 
$195,000,000 for the year 1908. 


Official Changes at Old National and Union 
Trust of Spokane 


The Old National Bank of Spokane, Wash., 
with its closely affiliated Union Trust Com- 
pany and the Union Securities Company have 
experienced such rapid growth in business as 
to necessitate a broader division of executive 
responsibilities. As a result of recently in- 
augurated executive changes Mr. D. W. 
Twohy, who has been president of the Old 
National Bank since 1902, was elected chair- 
man of the board of the bank as well as 


chairman of the boards of the Union Trust 
Company and Union Securities Company. 
Under the new plan of organization each of 
the three institutions has its own president. 
W. D. Vincent has been elected president of 
the Old National Bank; W. J. Kommers, for- 
merly vice-president, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Union Trust. Company and J. K. 
McCornack is president of the Union Securi- 
ties Company. 

Other Old National promotion are as fol- 
lows: J. A. Yeomans, cashier, becomes vice- 
president; W. J. Smithson and J. W. Brad- 
ley, assistant cashiers, become vice-presidents ; 
George H. Greenwood, assistant cashier, be- 
comes cashier. 

Other Union Trust promotions are as fol- 
lows: Frank C. Paine, secretary, becomes 
vice-president; H. E. Fraser, assistant secre- 
tary, becomes secretary; Lyman C. Reed be- 
comes assistant secretary and will continue as 
manager of the mortgage department. W. J. 
C. Wakefield, vice-president, is also general 
counsel. 

The only change in the board of directors 
was the election of J. K. McCornack to suc- 
ceed James C. Cunningham, who moved to 
Walla Walla, where he is now president of 
the Union Trust Company of that city. 





Union Bank and Trust Company of Los 
Angeles 

Deposits of the Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles have increased over ten- 
fold since its organization five years ago and 
have been doubled in the last two years. 
Officers and directors were re-elected at the 
recent annual meetings. The Union Bank 
Club, composed of employees of this com- 
pany, recently held its annual meeting, at 
which A. L. Lathrop, trust officer and assis- 
tant secretary, was elected president, and 
Mrs. Josephine L. Lyle, secretary. 
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DIRECTORS 


J. D. DORT, 
President Dort Motor Car Co; 
Director Genessee County Savings Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 
CHARLES P. HOWLAND, 
Of Murray, Prentice & Howland, Attorneys, 
New York. 
D. R. McLENNAN, 
Of Marsh & McLennan, Insurance, New York 
and Chicago; 
Director Continental and Commercial Natl. 
Bank, Chicago. 
EDWARD 8S. MADDOCK, 
President of the Corporation, New York. 
J. MERCADANTE, 
President The Nafra Company, Inc., New York; 
President Green Star Steamship Corporation, 


New York. 





W. W. MOUNTAIN, 
President The Mountain Varnish and Color 
Works, Inc., Toledo. 
WM. M. RAMSAY, 
Agent The Merchants’ Bank of Canada, N.Y. 
HENRY A. RUDKIN, 
Of McClure, Jones & Reed, New York. 
GEORGE C. VAN TUYL, JR. 
Chairman of the Board of the Corporation. 
Director Metropolitan Trust Co. of the City 
of New York 
H. MERCER WALKER, 
Vice-President Equitable Trust Co., New York. 
JOHN N. WILLYS, 
President The Willys-Overland Company; 
Vice-President The First National Bank, Toledo. 
HOWARD L. WYNEGAR, 
Vice-President of the Corporation, New York. 
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Important Bank and Trust Company 
Merger in San Francisco 


The largest bank and trust company merger 
ever negotiated on the Pacific Coast is now 
in process of consummation, the Mercantile 
Trust Company, the Mercantile Bank and the 
Savings Union Bank and Trust Company of 
San Francisco representing the units involved. 
The combined institution will be known as the 
Mercantile Trust Company and will have re- 
sources of $70,000,000 with capital and surplus 
of $8,000,000. John S. Drum, president of 
the Savings Union and first vice-president of 
the American Bankers’ Association, will be 
president of the consolidated bank. John D. 
McKee, president of the Mercantile National 
will be chairman of the board. R. B. Bur- 
meister, vice-president and cashier in the Sav- 
ings Union will occupy the same offices in the 
Mercantile Trust Company. R. M. Sims of 
the Mercantile National will be trust officer. 


The First Trust and Savings Bank has 
opened for business at Rock Island, IIl., with 
Clarence C. Clarke as president; E. J. Dough- 
erty, vice-president; C. A. Beers, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier and O. O. Litt, assistant 
cashier. 


CHICAGO 








SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 


The Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York and Brooklyn has purchased the 
property of the old Thirty-fourth Street Re- 
formed Church which adjoins its present 
branch office at Eighth avenue and 34th 
street, which will be used to provide addi- 
tional quarters for the rapidly growing 
branch office. 

Fifteen years 5f uninterrupted growth is 
celebrated by the Merchants National Bank 
of Worcester, Mass., in a little booklet issued 
by the bank which shows that deposits have 
regularly increased each year since 1905 from 
$74,000 to $17,903,000 and resources from 
$340,000 to $23,053,000. 

J. W. Groves, who has managed the pub- 
licity department of the Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company of Minneapolis for a number 
of years with exceptional ability, has been 
appointed an assistant cashier. 

Edward J. Dunn has succeeded the late 
J. B. Rathbone as president of the Chemung 
Canal Trust Company of Elmira, N. Y. Fred- 
erick W. Swan and Alexander D. Falck have 
been made vice-presidents. 

Edward Payson Ripley, chairman of the 
board of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
railroad, died recently at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
as the result of an operation. 
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